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Conscription Begins 

October 16 was an historic date in 
American history. On that day 16,500,- 
000 young men between the ages of 21 
and 35 5 amg for selective military 
service. This began the first time 
draft the United States has ever had. 

The registration had not yet taken 
place as this was written. But it was 
all set. The draft boards in every town 
and city were ready to go. Lieut. Col. 
Lewis B. Hershey (Schol., Oct. 14, p. 
13): was serving as temporary Selective 
Service Administrator. The President 
had appointed President Clarence Dyk- 
stra of the University of Wisconsin to 
fill the job permanently. Dr. Dykstra, 
formerly City Manager of Cincinnati, 
has a wide reputation for administrative 
ability and is expected to keep civilian 
interest in view along with the needs 
of the army. 

Draft officials were clearing up gome 
points which had caused confusion. 
Young men were warned not to try to 
get jobs in defense industries to escape 
the draft. It wouldn’t work, they were 
told. And married men were reminded 
that they were not exémpt. But every 
man who claimed to have dependents 
would get the benefit of the doubt. The 
first 400,000 trainees would probably 
be bachelors. 

In fact, there wouldn’t be 400,000 
men in the first draft. Men who have 
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enlisted in the army as volunteers will 
be subtracted from this number. There 
was a rush of enlistments. Officials felt 
that most of the 
pa" might be 
ed before the 
first drawing of 

numbers. 

The drawing (by 
lot) was to be held 
on October 21: or 
soon thereafter. But 
no trainees will be 
taken into the army 
until after election 

DYKSTRA day November 5). 


Campaign Progress 


Wendell L. Willkie kept up his man- 
killing campaign pace last week. In 
Mayor Frank Hague’s Jersey City he 
assailed the political machines of the 
big cities. Throughout the day he ham- 
mered away at “Boss” Hague, charging 
him with violating civil liberties. In a 
fighting s 
— he charged that President Ruose- 
velt was trying to “perpetuate his power 
through petty Hitlers” in control of the 
machines. 

In New York City Mr. Willkie made 
speeches all the way from Brooklyn and 
the garment center in Manhattan all 
the way up to the Bronx. 
He pled for racial toler- 
ance, a unified America, 





DON'T LET THEM Foot You,B0vs— 
WHAT THEY REALLY WANT 
16 NOT A CERTAIN CANDIDATE 
ELECTED OR DEFEATED, BUT 
DISUNITY AND WEAKNESS 
IN THIS NATION! 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
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and the rehabilitation of 
industry. On a long auto- 
mobile tour of New Eng- 
land, the Republican can- 
didate told New England- 
ers that President Roose- 
velt’s policies had pro- 
duced unemployment and 
depression. He declared 
that little business had 
been hurt more than bi 
business. And he pe. 
that a Republican admin- 
istration would revive in- 
dustry. 
Mr. Willkie had been 
campaigning for nearly a 
solid pt without sale 
The people of twenty-three 
states had seen and heard 
him. “And am I tired?” he 
asked. “I never felt better 
and fresher in my life. And 
let me tell you, Franklin 
Roosevelt is going to have 
to make a lot more mili- 
tary inspections before this 


campaign is over.”. 


-of the meaning of 


h at Newark in the eve-’ 


President Roosevelt did just that last 
week. These i i are not 
political. But they do the President 
a chance to appear the public 
and express some of his views. He spent 
one day touring the Albany-Sara 
region of New York, including 
Watervliet arsenal. At the end of the 
week he left for Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to inspect defense tions. 

The President dedicated three 
new schools near Hyde Park. He 


racy. “In these schools of ours,” he said, 
“the children of today and of future 
generations will be taught, without cen- 
sorship or restriction, facts of cur- 
rent history and the whole content of 
knowledge.” -He indirectly defended 
New Deal spending by pointing out 
that these schools and many other use- 
ful structures had been built with Fed- 
eral aid. | 
The latest Gallup poll showed new 
— for President Roosevelt. It gave 
499 electoral votes to 32. The poll 
showed Mr. Willkie ahead in only six 
states. But in several big states the vote 
was so close that anything might hap- 
pen before election day. 


Congress Marks Time 


Congress didn’t adjourn last week. 
Some Congressmen thought they ought 
to stay on the job while the war crisis 
lasts. But election day was coming. 
Members began to drift away without 
waiting for a recess. When the House 
of Representatives met one day there 
were only 212 members present (out 
of 435). This was not enough to do 
business. The Senate couldnt get a 
quorum ‘together either. 

Fortunately the main job of this 
Congress was finished. The defense pro- 
gram was complete. The next big job 
of the government was to turn laws 
and appropriations into ships, guns-and 
planes. Defense Commissioner Knudsen 
reported progress. Up to September 
28, he said, the Commission cleared 
contracts totaling $8,253 million for the 
Army and Navy. That left about $# 
billion more to place. Mr. Knudsen 
said that from 900 to 950 planes would 
be produced in October. “We hope to 
reach 1,250 planes by January | and 
1,500 planes by July 1. After that we 
should do better up to the Spring of 
1942, when we hope to reach 3,000. 


Negro Soldiers 


There are few N: 
forces of the Uni 


in the fighting 
States. No Negro 
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has ever served in the y Air Corps 
or the Marines. The oft Sank them 
only as mess attendents. The Re 

Army has four Negro regiments (4,719 
men) and five Negro officers, including 
three chaplains. There are two Negro 
regiments in the National Guard and 
about 500 Negro reserve’ officers. 

But while the Army is carrying on a 
high-pressure advertising campaign for 
white recruits there is a waiting list of 
Negro applicants. And Negroes make 
up about 9% of the population of the 
United States, and are subject to the 
draft. What is the army going to do 
about them? 

They will be used on “a fair and 
equitable basis,” the War Department 
announced last week, It issued a seven- 
point program covering Negro trainees: 
(1) Negroes will be drafted in propor- 
tion to their population ratio—about one 
to every eleven white men. (2) The 
will be used in eVery major branc 
of the service. (3) Negro reserve offi- 
cers will serve with outfits which al- 
ready have Negro officers. (4) They 
will be given a chance to earn reserve 
commissions when officer schools are 
set up. (5) They will be trained as 
pilots and aviation mechanics. (6) 
Negro civilians will have an equal 
chance with whites for jobs at arsenals 
and Army es (7) Negro and white 
soldiers will not serve in the same regi- 
ments. : 


Rumanian Springboard 

The spotlight of war shifted again to 
the Balkans last week. While German 
planes continued to rain death and 
destruction on England and the Italians 
tried to get organized on the Egyptian — 
sands, Hitler suddenly moved into Ru- 
mania. Long trains crowded with sol- 
diers steamed into Budapest. ig. 
loaded with supplies churned down 
Danube. By the end of the week there 
were at least 30,000 German troops 
in Rumania, and more coming. 

What were they doing there? The 
world wondered. They said t had 
come to guard Rumanian oi) wells and 
to instruct the Rumanian army in the 
latest methods of warfare. But it looked 
suspiciously as if Hitler was getting 
ready to take off in a new directi 
That direction was probably toward'the 
Near East and the eastern Mediterran- 
ean. The prizes would be the oil fields 





of Mosul, the Suez Canal, Egypt, and 
the British lifeline through the Mediter- 
ranean. 

But Rumania would only be the first 
step. To get any further Germany would 
have to go through some of Rumania’s 
neighbors. None of them is strong 
enough to stand up against Hitler. But 
they all seemed determined to make a 
ab at it. Bulgaria mobilized part of 
her army last week. The Premier of 
Yugoslavia said his country would fight 
peg at any time if attacked. Greece 
was still counting on the help of the 
British fleet. The Turks warned Hitler 
that 2 million Turkish bayonets stand 
in the way of any move in their direc- 
tion. And on the other side of the Ru- 
manian frontier the unpredictable Rus- 
sians were reported to be massing 
troops. No one could guess what the 
next move would be in the Balkan- 
Near East region. But it’seemed pretty 
certain that there would be rapid de- 


velopmerts. 


Bombing Duel 


London’s air-raid sirens screamed last 
week for the 200th time as the sixth 
week of day and night bombing began. 
Buildings were still crashing in ruins, 
people were dying. But Londoners were 
getting used to the buzzing of unseen 
engines, the thud of bombs, the bark of 
guns. They were taking air-raids in their 
stride. There was less talk 
about the bombs than 
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they hoped for complete safety, he told 
ironically, they'd ee sue for 
peace now. “We knew what to expec 
when we entered the war,” he added. 
And British bombers were just» as 
busy as the Germans last week. Day 
after day they blasted Berlin, the in- 
terior of Germany and the Channel 
coast of France and the Netherlands. 


Clouds Over Asia 


The Le ed were talking big after 
the conclusion of their alliance with 
Germany and Italy. They had powerful 
friends now. And they had just made 
monkeys out of the French in Indo- 
China. They as much as told the United 
States that it had better not fool with 
them any more. 

But .Washington refused to be 
bluffed. Last week the State Depart- 
ment advised all Americans in the Far 
East to come home just as soon as they 
could. And the Navy Department an- 
nounced that it was about to send 
4,200 more sailors to join the fleet in 
the Pacific. 

This gave the Japanese something to 
think about. Evidently the United 
States was ready for trouble in the Far 
East. Japanese statesmen and news- 
papers immediately cooled off. “There 
is no reason to be so nervous,” the For- 
eign Office said. And Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka explained that the deal with 
Germany and Italy “was not entered 
into with the intention of directing it 
‘against’ the United States, but was di- 
rected, if at all, ‘for’ the United States.” 

But then two things happened which 


threatened to arouse Japanese tempers 





about what the government 
was doing to make their 
nights underground more 
comfortable. 

Herbert Morrison, the 
new Home Secretary, told 
the House of Commons 
that he had started a big 
new or to shelter the 
populace from Nazi raid- 
ers. It had been expected 
that Mr. Morrison would 


dig large, deep under- 
ground Liha to take the 
place of the small, shallow 
ones now in use. But he 
said it was “very doubttul’ 
if deep shelters could be 
built for the whole popula 

tions of big cities. It would 
be better, he thought, fo: 
people to go to small shel 

ters near their work o 
their homes when the 
sirens sounded. Those who 














insisted on deep shelters 
could sleep in subways. If 
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Here is a study in concentration as Wendell L. Willkie spoke recently in Pittsburgh. 
The listeners are (leit to right), Joseph. W. Martin, Mrs. Willkie, Ed. Willkie, and 
Vice-Presidential candidate Charles L. McNary. j ; 


again. Winston Churchill announced 
that the Burma Road into China would 
be reopened. This will make it possible 
for China to get more supplies from 
Britain and the United States with 
which to fight Japan. And a couple of 
days later the Japanese-directed puppet 
mayor of Shanghai was spnisitaledl 
But by the week’s end nothing had 
yet come of either of these incidents. 
(The road was not yet open.) Washing- 
ton hoped that the firmer stand of the 
United States might make the Japanese 
more careful. But there was always the 
danger that young hot-heads in the 
Japanese navy might start something. 


Cuba’s New President 


Colonel Fulgencio Batista was sworn 
in as President of Cuba last week. 

Colonel Batista was only a sergeant 
when President Machado was driven 
from Cuba by a revolution in 1983. 
But in the confusion Which followed 
the revolution, he and some of his 
friends were able to get control of the 
government. Colonel Batista held no 
political office himself. But from that 
time on the various Presidents were 
only puppets. The Colonel pulled the 
strings. 

Last summer he decided that he’d 
like to be President in name as well 
as in fact. He was elected in July. His 
opponents charged that the election 
wasn ¢ fair. But whether it was or not, 
Coleone! Batista would probably have 
been elected anyway. He is very popu- 
lar with the people of Cuba. He was him- 
self a poor boy who had no advantages. 
So he understands the problems of the 


ig And he has done a good deal 
or them. They'd rather have him at 
the head of the country, even if he was 
a dictator, than the politicians who 
used to run things. For most of Cuba’s 
old time politicians were a pretty poor 
lot. Cuba got a new Constitution, too, 
along with its new President. 


France’s Future 


France today is a pathetic wreck. 
Half the country is ruled by the Ger- 
mans. The other half has its own gov- 
ernment under Marshal Petain. But 
Petain doesn’t dare do anything that 
would displease Hitler. In London, 
General de Gualle has formed an or- 
ganization of “free Frenchmen” who 
are out of reach of the Germans. Some 
of the French colonies support de 
Gaulle. Others support Petain. 

Marshal Petain last week described 
the new France which he wants to 
build up on the ruins of the old. It 
asia Sj as if he was trying to please 
Hitler by planning an imitation of the 
German government. There would be 
no place in his new order, the Marshal 
er for the old democratic political 
system. “What would abstract liberty 
be worth in 1940,” he asked, “to an 
unemployed workman or the proprietor 
of a small ruined business, beyond free- 
dom’ to suffer without redress in the 
midst of a vanquished nation?” 

Petain admitted that he couldn’t do 
anything without the consent of Ger- 
many. He asked the Germans for sym- 

athy and help. He said he hoped Hit- 
ce would “choose the kind of peace 


” 


that . . . will aid everyone. . . . 


‘Grenfell of Labrador 


Sir Wilfred Thomason _ Grenfell, 
known to the world simply as “Grenfell 
of Labrador,” died last week at 75. 

Grenfell was.a young London medi- 
cal student in 1887. Instead of prac- 
ticing medicine in comfortable Eng. 
land, he chose to become a medical 

issi , sharing the hard and com- 
fortless life of bleak © Labrador 
coast. 

When Grenfell came to Labrador in 
1892 it was a wild country inhabited 
only by Eskimos and a few white set- 
tlers. He he colonize it and built 


ages, schools, libraries — 


pac: gure orp. 

and cooperative stores. He was once 
called “the most useful man in the 
North American continent.” 


Ford Wins and Loses 


For three years Henry Ford has been 
distributing pamphlets telling his 80,- 
000 workers what he thinks of labor 
unions. The National Labor Relations 
Board, which administers the Wagner 
Act guaranteeing workers the right to 
join unions, opposed Ford’s activities. 
It argued that Ford’s anti-union pamph- 
let violated the Wagner Act. Last week 
a Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
Ford’s right to issue the pamphlet as 
a fundamental part of freedom of 
speech. 

First the Court pointed out that the 
pamphlets “contain no threat of dis- 
charge or. discrimination” against union 
pen, and therefore did not violate 
the Wagner Act. Then it argued that 
Ford had a perfect right to give his 
Opinion to Ps workers, and it con- 
cluded, “Unless the right of free speech 
is enjoyed by employers as well as 
employees the tee of the First 
Amendment (free speech, press, etc.) 
is futile. . . .” 

Ford, however, lost his other argu- 
ment with the N. L. R. B. Aside from 
the “free speech” issue, the Board had 
charged that Ford was guilty of dis- 
charging union -men in an effort to 
block the growth of the union in his 
plants and of inciting company police 
to attack union organizers. It ordered 
him to let the union alone and rehire 
the men he had discharged. These or- 
ders of the N.L.R.B. were upheld 
by the Circuit Court. Both ag 
ably will a the decisions of that 
court to Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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America Accepts Japanese Challenge 


Strong Steps to Protect U. S. Pacific Inte 
[Js STATES - JAPANESE Z 


relations last week could be de- 

scribed with one word — un- 
certain. American officials refused to 
predict a clash between the ‘United 
States and Japan. But they took steps 
to be ready in case of trouble. 

All American women and children, 
and all men without urgent business, 
are being urged to leave the Far 
East — that is, China, Japan, Man- 
chukuo, British Hong Kong, and 
French Indo-China. There are ap- 
proximately 9,000. white Americans 


in these areas, plus some 2,000 i, 


Chinese-Americans and Japanese- 
Americans. Over 4,000 reserve offi- 
cers and men were called out to 
strengthen the. U. S. Navy in the 
Pacific. An anti-aircraft regiment of 
the California National Guard was 
ordered to Hawaii to bolster the de- 
fenses of this “Gibraltar” of the 
Pacific. 

These moves came on the heels 
of a British decision to reopen the 
Burma Road, best route for carrying 
supplies to China, and American ac- 
tion in embargoing all iron and steel 
scrap to Japan, (Schol., Oct. 7, page 
5.) They indicate that the United 
States intends to continue its oppo- 
sition to Japan’s “new order” in the 
Far East. Japan’s signing of the 
three-power alliance with Germany 
and Italy last month has not weak- 
ened American policy. American of- 
fcials look at the situation in this 
manner: 

Japan hoped the three-power alli- 
ance would turn the United States’ 
attention toward Europe. This would 
give Japan a chance to finish off 
China and take over most of the 
Orient. Germany hoped the three- 
power alliance would increase our 
worries in the Far East. This would 
prevent the United States from giv- 
ing aid to Britain. But American of- 
ficials don’t propose to be distracted 
in either direction. They say Britain 
remains our number one “line of de- 
fense.” If British sea wer is 
smashed, Japan would feel free to 
strike in the Far East. But so long 
as Britain keeps up the fight, neither 
Japan nor Germany can menace the 
United States’ interests. Accordingly, 
the United States is endeavoring to 


rests Give Pause to Japan 
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Here is a section of the vital Burma Read. This winding mountain route is China’s 
“lifeline” for supplies from Britain and America. 


speed up the production of airplanes 
needed by the R.A.F. in the Battle 
of Britain. At the same time, British 
and American officials are discussing 
ways and means of balking Japan's 
aggression in the Far East. They 
realize that China, which has stood 
off Japanese armies for nearly four 
years, is the British-American first 
line of defense in the Far East. Until 
Japan can end her costly war in 
China, she -has little chance of chal- 
lenging the United States and 
Britain. Nor can she give Germany 
and Italy. active aid. 

What steps are the British and 
American governments considering 
in order to halt Japan? Certain steps 
already have been taken. Others may 
be taken within the next few weeks. 
Here they are, plus a pro and con 
discussion of their merit: — 

1. Reopening of the Burma Road. 
This step has been taken by Britain, 
perhaps at the suggestion of Wash- 
ington. It probably will be followed 
by the sending of increased military 
supplies and money to the Chinese 
National Government of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

2. Cooperation with Russia. Re- 
cently, British and American officials 
have discussed Far Eastern affairs 
with Russia. It is said that both 
Britain and the United States have 


offered Russia increased trade ad- 
vantages in return for continued Rus- 
sian aid to China. During the past 
three months Russia has been prac- 
tically the only Source of war mate- 
rial open to China, and Japan is try- 
ing to get the Russians to stop this 
aid. A British-American dea! might 
supply Russia with machine tools 
which are badly needed by that na- 
tion’s industries. And Russian repay- 
ment might then take the form of 
more artillery, bullets, machine-guns, 
and perhaps airplanes to the troops 
of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

3. An absolute embargo on all 
trade with Japan. Here is where 
American policy has been uncertain. 
We have embargoed the sale of avia- 
tion gasoline to Japan, but the Jap- 
anese now are buying more oil in 
America than at any time in the past 
year. We have embargoed sales of 
scrap iron and steel to Japan, begin- 
ning October 16. But the Japanese 
have a three year’s supply stored as 
a result of heavier purchases in the 
past year. Japan buys huge amounts 
of copper from America, and her 
purchases of American machinery 
are very large. At the same time our 
purchases of silk from Japan furnish 
her with money needed to finance 
her war in China. Thus an embargo 
on all trade with Japan might prove 
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This map shows the naval stepping stones the U. S. might get from Britain and 
Australia in order to call a halt to Japanese aggression. 


an excellent weapon, showgh its effec- 
tiveness has been dulled by delay in 
using it. Of course, an embargo on Jap- 
anese trade might cause trouble. What 
would happen, for instance, if America 
halted oil sales to Japan, and that nation 
promptly invaded the Netherlands East 
Indies to seize their supplies of oil? Brit- 
ish-American plans for such an event 
are covered in point number 4. 

4. British-American naval teamwork 
in the Far East. U. S. warships could 
be sent to the British naval base at 
Singapore, and to bases in Australie. 
This would, according to some experts, 
make certain that the Japanese dare 
not attempt an invasion of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. If ten U. S. battle- 
ships, plus scores of lighter warships, 
were to cooperate with the British and 
Netherlands East Indies-squadrons, the 
Japanese would have to be careful. 
Japan is too busy blockading the Chi- 
nese coast and supplying her army in 
China, to use all her navy against a 
British-Dutch-American fleet. 

There are, however, a few_obstacles 
to British-American naval teamwork in 
the Far East. Britain’s Singapore. naval 
base is said to have no spare parts for 
American ships, and the am.aunition in 
its arsenals will not fit American guns. 


And Singapore, some experts say, is 
too far Geen « our Pacific anal pad 
Hawaii — to serve as a base of operations 
against Japan. Nor do they believe that 
Manila, in the Philippine Islands, would 
provide a good base of operations. They 
say it is exposed to attack from Japanese 
airplanes based not over 650 miles away. 
But other experts then reply that Singa- 
pore is palin defended by anti-aircraft 
guns and fighter planes. It would there- 
ore come in handy in case the Ameri- 
can Navy were forced to fight in Far 
Eastern waters. In addition, British- 
American teamwork in the Far East 
may call for another move. Here it is: 

5. Expansion of naval and air bases 
in Australia and on Thursday, Solomon, 
and Gilbert Islands. At the same time 
the United States is building air and 
naval bases off Alaska, only 1600 miles 
fon eet A little map study shows 
that bases would give the Navy 
convenient stepping stones for advances 
in the Pacific. All these moves would, 
according to many experts, enable the 
United States and Britain to cripple 
Japan by a long-range trade and naval 
lockade. 


Believers in a firm stand against 
Japan admit that it involves risks. For 
example, we might be menaced if 


—— as — nations in Far East. 
And a few days ago a Japanese spokes- 
man declared. “The Uathed States can 
pevant a crisis with Jopee if it aban- 

ons its fortifications in Hawaii, Guam, 
Midway, stops supporting General Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, and drops its embargoes 
on sales of war material to Japan . . .” 
In other words, say ts of ap- 
peasement, Japan wont mad at us 
pee bow: ball or Wiens i 
her.a free hand in China, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and the Philippines. 
But those who favor an t with 
Ja ly: .Why 't we give 
Japan a free hand in the Far East? We 

ave a Monroe Doctrine in the New 
World, so why shouldn't Japan have a 
“Monroe Doctrine” of her own in the 
Far East? And furthermore our business 
holdings in China and the Philippines 
are not! valuable enough to fight a war 
over. So, they conclude, why not with- 
deeor. ons: the Tor: tain ani dour 
time building up trade with Latin 
American nations nearer home? Critics 
of this policy offer several arguments 
against it. Here y are: 


1, We have no objection to Japan's 
building up her trade in the Far East. 
We nip have favored the “ 


Door” policy of equal rights for all in 
China. But Japan wants to close that 
_ Door” and kick other nations 
out of the Far East. 

2. If Japan is not , she will 
take over the Nether East Indies, 
the source of most of our rubber and 
tin. Would Japan let us have these prod- 


ucts? Not as ee Coe ees 
agreed to withdraw completely from 
the Pacific eS “sm 
apanese esman e- 
Wendel on we abandon foe main 
Pacific outpost—Hawaii. 

3. It is true that we don’t have such 
valuable business holdings in the Far 
East. But there is more at stake than 
dollars. How can we our Latin 
American neighbors to on us if 
we run out on the hard-fighting Chi- 
nese armies of General Chiang Kai- 
shek? (A policy of aid to China al 
has received strong from th 
American , g to public 


opinion ) 
And what about the ines? We 
to govem 


(Concluded on page 12; 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 





Ph.D. 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Road NE matter of grave concern to — of office, the Union was already split 
Britain every American is the effect of i and civil war almost unavoidable. 
Japan the present vast defense policy The Interplay of Foreign — Soon that war came, and throughout 
at the on the program of domestic reform and Domestic Affairs the whole of Lincoln’s auministra- 
dis still noo eee 8 Congress tion all avi an and energies were 
- a has voted over twelve billion dollars ijand of New Orleans”; instead they devoted to the prosecution of war. 


pg for nation oe eggs in- bought the whole of Louisiana. It The war furnished an opportunity 
Cuam, terest is a ene Mi is matter was a magnificent bargain, but it for driving through a program long 
1 Chi. almost to the exclusion of all other added fifteen million dollars to the desired by some elements of the 


subjects. There is very real danger 
that there will not be sufficient funds 


public debt, and vastly extended our 
boundaries— and our responsibil- 


people. With Southern Democrats 
absent from the halls of Congress, 


of ‘ap. to carry through the domestic pro- ities, the Republican pa ut through a 
“an — the pi YA uigay needs of de- No sooner was this danger past padi tr Act ang Morrill ae 
Fi ; a. 1 revel ; ii, SGN ae than new and more serious dangers Act, giving immense tracts of land 
pines, “os sublic Seana en he dele q Brose. The French preyed upon our to higher education. All this was to 
t with at public interest will be detected = commerce; the English, not to be the good. But at the same time the 


away from domestic and to interna- 
tional affairs. 
The situation is not new, nor un- 


‘New sae 

oni familiar. Three times before, in our S 
in the history, normal domestic affairs were IS 
siness pushed rudely aside by the impera- REE 
ypines tive demands. of war or foreign af- PSS 
a war fairs, and each time it was a liberal, SS 
with- democratic and progressive program SY ~. 
d our that was thus interrupted. It may :S° 


not be without value to look briefly 
at three such occasions which some- 
what resembled our present crisis. 
In 1800 Thomas Jefferson and his 
followers were swept into office on 
a ground-swell of democratic liberal- 
ism. That liberalism, in the halcyon 
days of 1800, did not imply or re- 
quire any large-scale program of gov- 
ernmental action. On the contrary, 
it seemed to call for a deflation of 
governmental activity. That govern- 
ment is best, said Jefferson, that gov- 
ems least, and his own plea was to 


Wer 


is 





WRAT THE TYRANTS OF THE OLD WORLD THINK OF SECESSION. 
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“Ob! sin’t we Sorry !:*" 
From ‘“The March of Democracy’’ by James Truslow Adams (Seribners) 


outdone, seized ships and seamen 


War furnished the opportunity for 


fila reduce governmental. activities to a 
Kae minimum, pay off the national debt, and incited the Indians of the North- the business elements to take contro] 
es and follow a policy of let-alone. west to depredations. Almost the of the government and push through 





Unfortunately, world events did 
not permit the application of this 
plan. The Adams administration had 
been troubled by threats from 
France and England, then engaged 
in a titanic conflict, and Jefferson in- 
herited the danger and the threats. 
First came the French ‘seizure of 
Louisiana and of New Orleans, at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. In 
alarm Jefferson confessed that we 
would have to “marry ourselves to 
the British fleet and nation,” but be- 
fore taking that drastic step he hur- 
tied representatives to Paris. These 
were instructed to purchase’ “the 





whole of Jefferson’s second adminis- 
tration was taken up with foreign 
affairs. War was, at all times, im- 
minent. Instead of reducing the 
naval and military establishment, it 
was enlarged; instead of a policy of 
let-alone, the administration under- 
took more and more supervision of 
commerce, culminating in the fa- 
mous Embargo. Peace was disturbed, 
prosperity interrupted, and party 
unity disrupted. 

Half a century later another great 
democrat came to office, and under 
circumstances even more ominous. 
When Lincoln, in 1861, took the oath 


their program. The highest tariff in 
history was put on the statute books; 
millions of acres ot land was given as 
subsidies to railroads; a new Na- 
tional Banking system was set up. 
The son of poor Nancy Hanks was 
the instrument for fastening upon the 
country, for a generation, the almost 
unchallenged control of big busimess. 

Another half century passed, and 
a third great democrat came to office, 
pledged to a “New Freedom.” Wood- 
row Wilson was a democrat by con- 
viction and a reformer by circum- 
stances. He embarked upon the most 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Brown in N. Y. Herald Tybune 


This cartoonist warns voters that the 
President’s bid for a third term may 
lead the United States down the road 
taken by Germany. He tells us to sto 
deploring Hitler’s assaults on individ. 
ual liberties long enough to discover 
the danger to our own liberties right 
here at home. Republicans add that 
the continuation of one-man party con- 
trol is unhealthy. Democracy, they 
argue, prospers only through change. 


Republicans say voters are offered a 
choice of relief jobs from “indispens- 
able” man Roosevelt, or real jobs in 
private industry from Willkie, whose 
program of cooperation with business 
will bring the full recovery the New 
Deal has delayed for eight years. Will- 
kie promises to defend labor's rights 
while relaxing the tax restrictions which, 
he says, have prevented’ the business 
expansion aaalad to employ all the 
jobless factory workers. 


Eubank in N.Y. Sun 








4 


Wendell L. Willkie’s campaign for the 
Presidency swung into high gear last 
week as he visited the populous Eastern 
and Middle Western states. Conducting 
a vigorous campaign, the Republican 
candidate averaged seven or eight 
speeches a day. He warned listeners of 
the danger in electing an “indispensable 
man” — Roosevelt — for a third term; 
said the growing power of the Federal 
Government menaced the rights of all 
citizens; premised to preserve the best 
of the New Deal’s reforms, while relax- 
ing unwise laws that have throttled bus- 
iness and kept millions of workers job- 
less; warned that the New Deal’s waste- 
ful spending policy would wreck its re- 
forms anyway if not soon halted; ques- 
tioned the President’s ability to keep the 
nation out of war and cooperate fairly 
with business in building up our ne- 
glected defenses. “Let the people who 
know how do this job,” he argued. 

Highlights of the Willkie campaign 
arguments are presented here in selec- 
tions from the leading cartoonists. 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 


MAYBE THE CAT’S GOT HIS TONGUE! 


The cartoonist denounces Rosevelt’s 
plea that he is too busy with defense 
egies to debate the issues with Will- 

ie. He suggests that the President is 
not eager to defend his administration’s 
failure to put men back to work, and 
cut the dangerously high national debt. 
Willkie also has challenged the Presi- 
dent to explain his failure to provide 
the nation with a more adequate na- 
tional defense, and has denounced 
Roosevelt's “non-political” —— 
and trips to examine defense industries. 
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FABLES OF FRANKLIN D. 
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Brown in N.Y. Herald Tribune 


FLOOD TIME IS ON AGAIN 
Willkie has frequently called atten- 


tion to the rise in relief rolls during an 
election year. His supporters add that 
every person put on WPA rolls influ- 
ences four votes, thus making it possible 
for the Democrats to “buy” Roosevelt's 
election with relief money. The power 
of the relief vote and the corrupt Kelley- 
Nash, and Hague machines are, accord- 
ing to critics, a menace to democracy. 


Republicans charge the President is 
trying to cover up his eight years of 
failure to solve the nation’s domestic 
policies by meddling in foreign affairs 
and stirring up fake crises. Willkie con- 
tends that Roosevelt has endangered 
America by denouncing dictators and 
neglecting our defenses. “His policy,” 
he charged, “has been one of talking 
loudly and carrying a swagger stick.” 


Goldberg in \ Y. Sun 








The Election As Seen in Cartoons: 








Kirby in N. ¥. Post 


“HE’LL DO JUST WHAT I TELL HIM” 


Democrats point out that big busi- 
ness is prin” og 

the defense spending program. But it 
wants more than that. It wants to elect 
a President who will take orders. That 
is why, say Democrats, most big bus- 
inessmen favor Willkie, who has a lon 
record as a corporation lawyer an 
“press agent” for a utility holding com- 
pany. Willkie’s hes, critics add, 
sound as if he wants the voters to be- 
lieve he favors the New Deal and big 
business to think he is against it. At any 
rate, they say, many anti-labor employ- 
er are supporting him. 


This cartoonist comments on the fact 
that Willkie, as president of a private 
utility company, fought the New Deal's 
TVA and other public power projects, 
while his running-mate — Senator Mc- 
Nary — supported the New Deal’s power 
program. Democrats say that Willkie’s 
campaign promise to continue govern- 
ment-owned power poets should be 
balanced against his long record of 
bitter opposition to all such projects. 


Pratt in Sacramento Bee 


of large profits under - 











President Roosevelt’s campaign for re- 
election has been confined largely to 
“non-political” speeches and trips to 
view the progress being made on na- 
tional defense. Plans to aid Britain, and 


the crisis in U.S.-Japanese relations, |*; 
have kept the President busy and on the | 


front pages. Meanwhile, his supporters 


following grounds: 
1, Willkie’s criticisms of the New Deal 
show he distrusts government of the 


people and wants to give businessmen a |- 


free hand again, as they had before the 
1929 crash. 2. He lacks the experience 
to handle foreign affairs during the 
present crisis. 3. Willkie, or Republican 
reactionaries around him, would wreck 
all the New Deal’s reform laws. 4. Even 
if Willkie tried to carry out. progressive 
policies as President, he would be handi- 
capped by Republicans in Congress who 
have opposed all liberal reforms. 


The Democratic arguments are pre- | 


sented here in cartoons and explanatory 
captions. 
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NEVER SATISFIED 
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MeCutcheon in Boston Herald 


THE UNSPOKEN TRUTH 


The above cartoon appeared on May 
17, 1939. Democrats say it expressed 
very well the attitude of critics oon said 
the President's warnings of war in Eur- 
5 a were mere “war mongering.” Three 
of the five former democratic neutrals 
shown as “safe” have since been over- 
run by the Nazi war machine. In 1939 
the President asked Congress to amend 
the Neutrality Act so aid could be given 
the Allies: A majority of Republican 
Senators helped defeat this plan. Thus, 
Democrats say that Willkie place 
the blame for delays in foreign policy 
where it rightly belongs—on Repub- 
lican “isolationists” in the U. S. Senate. 


»- 


FERDINAND WITH EMPHASIS ON 
THE BULL 








<+<@ 
A BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO 


Democrats say that recent reports of 
income gains in the United States don’t 
support Willkie’s wail that the New 
Deal is shoving us down the road to 
ruin. They add that business alone can- 
not bring full recovery. Government 
must take a hand. It must tax high in- 
comes, and spend more for public - 
works, thus giving people work and en- 
abling low-income groups to buy more 
products from industry and agriculture. 


Democrats say that after the presi- 
dential bee stung him, Willkie charged 
around roaring “bring on the champ.” 
He said he wanted to defeat the No. 1 
New Dealer in November. Now, how- 
ever, he has changed his tune. He has 
endorsed practically all of the New 
Deal’s reform laws. And he spends the 
rest of his time complaining that “the 
champ’s” bid for a third term is undem- 
ocratic and will lead to dictatorship. 


Doyle in Camden (N. J) Courier-Post 
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5. Patrick Henry: 
By Harry A. Tarr 


ing torch for human freedom, it 


; o6 
- €QCminis 


his aa was Patrick Henry's challenging 
r defense phrase: “Give me liberty or give me 
the same Geath!” This is especially significant 
bess today when the torch of liberty has 


been extinguished from three-quar- 
ters of the globe. No champion of 
e human rights has ever spoken with 
more passion and patriotism than 
the fiery orator of Virginia. 

Only one day after Edmund Burke 












ths. Me had made his great speech in the 
ou ouchiillg House of Commons in a last effort to 
Du've ap. bring about a reconciliation with the 
REPRE colonies, the second Virginia Con- 
you cangm vention met in old St. John’s Church 
ble ad-ME at Richmond, on March 28, 1775. 


re. Nega 
* natura 
’ foreign 
probabil- 
at you'll 


Five days before this Patrick Henry 
had spoken of a war with Great 
Britain as “unavoidable” and had 
introduced a resolution: “That this 
colony be immediately put in a 


Risse posture of defense; and that ...a 
ou dont committee be appointed to prepare 


a plan for the embodying, arming, 
and disciplining of such a number of 


1. T OS 


sonal 
veel men as may be sufficient for that pur- 
> first to pose.” Many of the ablest leaders of 
the real the colonies, while they felt that 
intism ISM some kind of definite action should 
De be taken for the defense of the col-' 
2 in onies, were inclined to believe that 
es up mm V2 might be avoided. Although 
+t joined feeling against the mother country 
ow, theygm Was running high, many believed 
sts witha that delay would change the situa- 
ready aff tion for the better. Patrick Henry, 


making however, realized the futility of 
h ™ further delays. With James Otis he 
vam shares the distinction of being the 
first to advocate resistance by force 


of arms as the only remedy for exist- 
, “Fifth ing evils. 
inences But Patrick Henry gave us more 


than a call to arms. When the war 
was over, Henry kept up the fight 
for democracy in America. He did 
not help write the Constitution. He 
tefused to attend the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 
But he insisted that the Constitution 
protect the rights of the people. 
Henry joined mas Jefferson and 
George Mason in demanding a Bill 
of Rights upholding the right of trial 
by jury, and freedom of speech, as- 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Defender of Liberty 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sembly, petition and religion. A Bill 
of Rights, Henry argued, “is an in- 
dispensable necessity." He saw 
clearly that a strong government 
could become the oppressor as well 
as the servant of the people, unless 
their rights were guarded by the law 
of the land—the Constitution. Henry 
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It was in 1775, at a meeting of the 
Provincial Convention, that he 
made the speech which, more than 
anything else, has kept his fame 
alive. From 1776 to 1779, he was 
governor of Virginia. He was offered 
the governorship for each of the 
three. succeeding terms thereafter, 
but declined each time. He died in 
Charlotte County, Virginia, in 1799, 
the same year that Washington died. 

Of Henry's famous “Liberty or 





Courtesy, N. ¥. Public Library 


Patrick Henry making the speech before the Virginia House of Burgesses, in which, 
deploring British tyranny, he said “If this be treason, make the most of it.” 


retained his fear of a strong central 
government and warned that “a 
wrong step made now will plunge us 
into misery, and our républic will 
be lost.” But in later years he sup- 
ported President Washington be- 
cause he considered Washington's 
administration to be wise, even if 
strong. 

Henry was born at Studly, the 
family seat, in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, on May 29, 1736. He took up 
the study of law, and after six weeks 
of preparation, was admitted to the 
bar, having proved himself a true 
legal genius. His first case involved a 
dispute over the income of the 
clergy, and although he was engaged 

~“against the parsons,” his oratory 
carried the house. He had already 
made a reputation and was known 
beyond the bounds of his own col- 
ony. In 1774, he was a delegate to 
the first Continental Congress, and 
next year became commander of the 


Virginia forces. 


Death” speech, Moses Coit Tyler 
makes the following statement: 


“Henry rose with an unearthly fire 
burning in his eye. He commenced 
somewhat calmly, but the smothered 
excitement began more and more to 
play upon his features and thrill in the 
tones of his voice. The tendons of his 
neck stood out white and rigid like 
whipcords. His voice rose louder and 
louder, until the walls of the building, 
and all within them seemed to shake 
and rock in its tremendous vibrations. 
Finally, his pale face and glarin 
became terrible to look vag Men 
leaned forward in their seats, with their 
heads strained forward, their faces pale, 
and their eyes glaring like the speaker's. 
His last exclamation, ‘Give me li 
or give me death!’ was like the shout 
of the leader which turns the rout of 
battle.” 


In his great ere Henry brushed 
aside all talk of “appeasement” with 
dicen singing wore: 

“Et have but one lamp by which oy 

(Genoluded on next page) 
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Japanese Challenge 
(Concluded from page 6) 


due to gain their independence in 1946. 
But how long will they stay independ- 
ent if we withdraw from the Far East? 
The Filipinos are loyal to the United 
States and have trustéd us. Is it fair for 
us to abandon them now and let Japan 
walk in when she feels like it? Wouldn't 
the abandonment of the Filipinos make 
a very bad impression on our Latin 
American neighbors? 


4. The -risk of war with Japan has 
been greatly exaggerated by “alarmists.” 
Japan needs our trade more than we 
need hers. Japan is too deeply involved 
in China to undertake a conflict with 
the United States. “Neither the Ameri- 
can government nor the American 
oe has grasped the fact,” wrote 
William S. Howe in Events magazine, 
“that the one thing the ocr mili- 
tarists would avoid at all costs would 
be an open clash with us, and a strong 
weapon in their hands has been®our 
willingness always to believe their 
threats and bluster... . .” 

At present those who favor a strong 
stand against Japan seem to be directing 
British and American policy. Our re- 
lations with Japan remained “uncertain” 
last week. There appeared to be some 
evidence, however, that Japan’s temper 
was cooling off. Maybe the Japanese 





hasl decided that Britain and America 
could not be bluffed. Earlier in the 
week Japan’s Foreign Minister had de- 
clared: “I fling this challenge to 
America: If she in her contentment is 
going to blindly and stubbornly stick 
to the status quo (the existing state of 
affairs) in the Pacific, then we will fight 
America. . . .” Later, however, the For- 
eign Minister was much more concilia- 
tory. He said: “I wish earnestly that 
such a powerful nation as the United 
States would not become involved by 
any chance in the. European war or 
come by any chance into conflict with 
Japan Seal of the China incident 
or otherwise.” 

Despite these kind words, Americans 
in Japan and China continued to pack 
up and get ready to sail home. And 
American oil companies operating in 
the Far East began moving their, oil 
stores from Shanghai and — Kong to 
Singapore. Some of this fuel may be 
sent to British Burma for shipment to 
China over the reo Burma Road. 
The rest will be on hand if American 
warships decide to use the Singapore 
naval base. So in the next two weeks 
keep an eye on events in Burma and 
Singapore. Two questions may be 
answered soon: Will Japan strike di- 
rectly at Britain in revenge for the 
reopening of the Burma Road? Will 
Japan strike at American interests if 
warships of the U. S. Navy move to 
the Singapore naval base? 





Social Studies Signposts 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 

The Dictionary of American History, 
prepared by 1,200 specialists in four 
years, has just been published by Scrib- 
ner’s. Containing 6,425 articles, the 
volumes are intended to give brief, 
authentic information on ost any 
point relating to American history that 
might arise. James Truslow Adams was 
editor in chief and R. V. Colemen was 
managing editor. Look for it soon in 
your school or public library. 
FOOD AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

A special issue of Consumer's Guide 
(Consumer’s Counsel, U. S. Dept. of 
apna is devoted to a dramatic- 
ally illustrated presentation of the place 
of food in national defense. Single cop- 
ies are free to schools and homes. 


YOUTH LOOKS AT LIFE 

High School students will write the 
April, 1941 issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology around the theme, 
“Social Problems Through the Eyes of 
Youth.” The subjects to be written upon 
and the awards to the schools of stu- 
dents writing the best essays are des- 
cribed in the May, 1940, issue of that 





magazine. This is a challenge to youth 
to express itself on these social prob- 
lems. 


RAILROAD QUIZ 


An attractive quiz-book containing 
400 interesting questions and answers 
about American railroads has been is- 
sued for free distribution by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads (Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C.). 
This booklet, Quiz: on Railroadg and 
Railroading, will be especially interest- 
ing in connection with units on trans- 
portation. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

A picture booklet telling the story of 
recent migrations to the Pacific North- 
west and the problems which these 
migrants have helped to raise has been 
prepared by the Northwest Regional 
Council and published by Sa asm 
Mifflin. Caravans to the Northwest 
describes a regional problem which is 
significant to all parts of the country. 
Good for ems courses, American 
history, or the subject matter for stor- 
ies. 
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Democracy Build 
(Concluded from page 11) 


feet are guided,” he said, “and that js 
the lamp of experience. I know of no 
way of judging of the futyre but by the 
peat, And eens See | vib 
to knew what there has in the 
conduct of the British ministry for the 
last ten years, to j those 
with which gen have been 
— to solace themselves and the 
use? Is it that insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately re. 
ceived? Trust it not, sir; it will prove 
a snare to your feet. Suffer not your 
selves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 
yourselves how this gracious reception 
of our petition comports with those war- 
like preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our lands. Are fleets 
and armies to a work of love 
and reconciliation? Have we shown ow- 
selves so unwilling to be reconciled, 
that force must be called in to win 
back our love? Let us not deceive our- 
selves, sir. These are the implements 
of war and subjugation—the last argu- 
ments to which lines resort...” 


Turning to those who said the col- 
onies could not risk a war at that 
moment, Henry asked, “But when 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the 
next week or the next year? Will it 
be when we are totally disarmed, 
and when a British shall be 
stationed in every house?” Then the 


fiery Virginian swept on to the cii- . 


max of his speech: 

“There is a just God who presides 
over the destinies of nations, and who 
will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the 
active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have 
no election. If we were base enough to 
desire it, it is now too late to retire from 
the contest. There is no retreat but in 
submission and slavery! Our chains are 
forged. Their clanking may be heard 
on the plains of Boston! The war is in- 
evitable—and let it come! I repeat it, sir, 
let it come!!! 

“It is vain, sir, to extenuate the 
matter. Gentlemen may cry, peace, 
peace—but there is no . The war 
is actually begun! The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to 
our ears the clash of resounding arms! 
Our brethren are already in the field! 
Why stand we here idle? 
that 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the 


God!. I know not what course 


may take; but as for me, give me lib- 


erty, or give me death!” 
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First Prise, Short Story, Scholastic Awards, 1939 
By Evangeline Gjelhaug 


Central High School, Minneapolis 


TANDING up on the bob-sleigh, 
* I guided the horses over the 

bumpy quarterline road that 
led from our barn, breathing deeply 
of the cold morning air as it blew 
over the fields. Winter brought them 
such a bare and empty look, I 
thought, as the horses plodded lazily 
past mile after mile of nothing but 
stubble from the fall harvest. Now 
and then a straw stack stood near the 
road, lone and covered with snow. 
Winter had come to the low prairie 
country and the North was cold; it 
was time to put up ice from the Red 
River, which flowed through the val- 
ley we farmed on. 

| jumped off the sleigh to let the 
hired man. take the team. I stood 
where the endless expanse of flat 
land dips down to the river, listening 
to the scraping sound of the steel 
runners being pulled along the hard- 
ened snow, watching the warm 
breath from the nostrils of the horses 
ding to the air. I did not want to 
walk that road. It reminded me of 
Bernard, and that horrible morning 
seven years ago. I did not want to 
remember. I did not want to watch 
the horses drag the huge cubes of 
ice onto the low sleigh. | hated the 
North and the cold stillness. In the 
night, winds blow loud over the flat 
barren land that Bernard plowed and 
taunting winds blow, through the 
evergreen, 

I stood at the river's edge, remem- 
bering the year when the ore-docks 
closed down at Duluth and my par- 
ents had sent me to Grandina’s. I was 
nine, and life on the farm was lone- 
ly. Grandma was old. At first I could 
not understand her when she talked, 
but I would listen, fascinated, to her 
and Orvald, the hired man, talking 
Swede. It was lonesome, for winters 


in the Red River country are long. 
But I liked my Uncle Bernard, who 
talked in English. We understood 
each other. He never seemed to tire 
of the little girl with braided yellow 
hair, who was constantly by his side, 
trying to keep step with his clumsy 
strides as he worked around the 
farmyard. 

I shall always remember that 
morning. The snow lay white and 
fluffed, with shadows from the fence 
falling across the drifts. I stood in 
the doorway of the wooden ice- 
house, looking far across the emp 
spaces and back to our farmyard, 
which seemed like a tiny village 
shutting out the coldness of the 
prairie. Down the bumpy: path that 
led to the barn, past the woodpile 
and chicken house, I ran, with the 
stinging wind in my face and the 
buckles on my black overshoes flap- 
ping noisily as I tried to keep from 
stumbling in the deep snow. Bernard 
was in the barn milking the cows; I 
was hurrying to him. This was a spe- 
cial day. It was the second Monday 
of the month and that was the day 
we sold our cream. But this was a 
special Monday. It was Bernard’s 
turn to take the cream can to town 
and I was going to have red ging- 
ham. There was cream enough for 
two dollars and forty-eight cents. For 
two dollars he was going to buy 
flour for Grandma to make flat-bread 
with, but for forty-eight cents he was 
going to buy me red gingham. I was 
going to have a new dress, like the 
one in the catalogue. I was so happy. 
I ran up to Bernard and squeezed 
his hand. I liked the smells of the 
barn from his jacket and even the 
emptiness of winter fields was good 
that morning, for I was so happy. 
He was sitting on a stool with the 
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With this issue we celebrate Scholas- 
tie’s 20th birthday. As part of our cele- 
bration we are presenting to you some 
of the good things, in prose and poetry, 
which you, our readers, have written for 
our Scholastic Awards. Of course the 
short stories, poetry, essays, here on these 
pages don’t begin to make a dent in the 
shelf-full of splendid material we have 
collected through the last sixteen years 
during whieh the prize-winning entries 
in the Awards have been preserved in 
our annual Saplings. But these samples 
wiJl give you an idea of the high stand- 
ard Scholastic has always set in our 
Awards, and an even better idea of how 
high school writers of the last two dec- 
ades have been able to measure up to 
that standard. 





pail between his knees and his head 
against the flank of the cow. He 
looked up at me as I stood beside 
him and I smiled down at him. He 
teased me with his blue eyes twin- 
kling under the bushy blond eye- 
brows. “What are you so glad 
about?” he said. Then he turned his 
face away because a smile was com- 
ing at the corners of his mouth and 
he said, “I’m not going to get you 
anything, “‘Punkir.’ ~ 

Then I said, “Didn’t want it any- 
way, and we both laughted and I 
doubled over, because we were so 
happy, and we both knew that I 
wanted the gingham more than any- 
thing. Bernard sat on one little stool 
and I sat on the other little stool. 
I sat in the aisle between the stalls, 
pulling my- sweater tight around me 
and resting my elbows on my knees, 
while I watched Bernard milk. He 
kicked at the cows when they 
wouldn't get up from lying on the 
straw and said that he didn’t give a 
damn whether they were milked or 
not. Bernard just acted that way. 


Grandma thought that he hated the 


farm, but she didn’t know. I did 
though. Bernard really wasn't like 
Grandma thought. She had never 
walked with him in April, like I had. 
We had often walked over the wet 
black fields after the rains and he 
loved the cool winds that blew over 
them. 


" Note: In English Edition, pages 5-12 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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“It's our spring, ‘Punkin’,” he said. 
He always called me “Punkin.” “The 
earth is a part of us; we belong to it.” 

I nodded my head and smelled of 
the newly plowed soil. “Farmers,” I 
said. And I did not care when he swore 
at the cows because I knew he just 
acted that way, but Grandma did not 
know. ; 

Each time Bernard went into a differ- 
ent stall I moved my stool farther down 
the aisle. The legs of the stool would 
sink down into the soft sod as I sat 
listening to the sounds of milk squirt- 
ing into the pails and thinking about 
the red gingham. Every day was like 
this one; Bernard and I were always 
together. When the squirts from the last 
cow sounded I put my stool away to 
go up into the hayloft. I carried down 
clean, sweet-smelling straw. When 
Bernard took the pitchfork and scra 

the stalls clean I walked after him, 
sprinkling straw in every stall for the 
cows and the little calf to lie on. Then, 
when Bernard had filled the manger 
with oats, we walked out of the dark 
barn and into the fresh air and sug 
shine. In each hand Bernard carried 
a pail of the warm milk; tiny pieces 
of straw stuck in the foam and it 
steamed in the cold air. We started 
toward the house. I hopped on one foot 
and flung my arms, chanting like the 


minister did. 
“Red gingham, red gingham, I'm’ 


gonna have red gingham.” I chanted 
slowly, in time with the hopping. But 
Bernard a no attention to me. He 


was looking ahead—thinking about 
going to town. 

Grandma and I were in the dining 
room, stuffing the cracks under the 
front door with rags to keep out the 
cold, when I heard her say to Orvald, 
“You better go with the cream can, 
Orvald. We need the flour, and if 
Bernard goes to town — you know what 
will happen.” I went into the kitchen 
where Bernard was turning the hea 
handle of the separator. I was excit 
Bernard must go to town; no one else 
would remember my gingham. 

“Bernard,” I whispered, trying to 
make him hear above the buzz of the 
separator. “Grandma's talking about 
you, Bernard,” I said excitedly. “She's 
gonna try to stop you from going to 
town.” 

Bernard let go of the separator 
handle; it spun around real fast and 
the milk stopped coming from the iron 
spouts. The whole floor shook when 
Bernard got mad. 

“Say!” he shouted to Grandma, as 
if he thought she was deaf. “Didn't I 
tell you that I was going to town?” 
Grandma shut right up then. She was 
afraid. I wasn’t though. 

“Damn it,” he said, “didn’t I prom- 
ise the kid her cloth?” 


His 
get re mad. 
gin . Grandma had 

finish separating. She 
the handle and clicked her tongue. 

From the west window I watched 
him as he faced the icy wind, stand- 
ing on the sleigh with his feet apart 
and shoulders thrown back. He slapped 
the horses with the reins and wanted 
the wind to blow like wild. I knew — 
because once when we rode the prairi 
together, he told me to stand like he 
stood. “Let the wind blow like wild,” 
he said. Then when I held the reins, 


wi 





& were all in for the 

‘| 1939 contest, the ed- 

itors of Scholastic 

discovered that for 

the first time in the 

history of the Awards, 

. first prize in both the 

story and essay divi- 

sions had been won 

by the same person 

— 17-year-old Evangeline Gjelhaug. 

Later, when Evangeline came to New 

York to appear over the Scholastic NBC 

broadcast, she told us that the story of 

“The Return” was entirely fictional — 

but that the setting itself was her grand- 

mother’s farm which she had visited 
when she was a little girl. - 





wrinkling my eyes shut against the cold 
winds, he grabbed me close to him and 
laughed because I was just like him. 

From the west window I watched 
and listened to the tinkling of the bells. 
They sounded like little icicles tapping 
on the rain pipes. Inside the wood was 
crackling in Pag stove and it was good 
to be where it was warm, with smells of 
food in the air, instead of outside where 
the wind was sharp and cold. All after- 
noon I thought about the red gingham. 
When I carried the panfuls of clean 
snow into the house for Grandma to 
melt on the stove and pour into the 
crocks, I pretended ‘that each panful 
was an hour closer to the time for 
Bernard to come. I waited for the night. 

When darkness came over the North, 
the sun was still red. It looked as 
though it were rolling along the edge 
of the rye field. I stood against the wood 
box to watch Grandma lift the sheets 
of flat bread from the top of the stove 
with her wooden stick — big white lay- 
ers of flat bread that had little brown 
bumps on them. 

“Grandma,” I said, “how long will 
it take Bernard?” She clicked her tongue 
then and ered in Swede. 

“Nebedy tiene that,” she said, and 
jabbed a piece of the thin bread. 


she held the lamp over my~head and 
spoke. 

“Won't be money left for red ging- 
ham when ets out of Ole’s 
place.” Her wrinkles showed a lot when 
the lamp shone on her face and her 

es were so far back that the bones 

showed. “Guess you think he’s 
going to buy forty-eight cents worth of 
cloth the minute he gets to town. 
Humph, not Bernard.” 

“Grandma,” I said, walking over to 
her for a dipper of snow-water from 
the pailful oa ene warm on the stove, 
“if Bernard comes home early, will you 
cut the dress tonight?” 

“Kristine, he will not bring the ging- 
ham,” she said slowly, stopping after 
every word. But I knew Bernard would 
not forget me and my red gingham. 
Grandma was wrong, just like when she 
said that Bernard a black heart; 
that it was like muddy water. When 

ask God to create in you a clean 

, She said, first you had to get all 
the sin out. If you didn’t, it was like 
erst eat igprh ates. Mn : 

t’s what she said, but she didn't 
know anything about Bernard’s heart. 
Not half so much as I did. Anyway, no 
dns hail over bok) hin Sonne he fag 
out, and you couldn't him to 

work to read all about those things 
in her Swedish Bible. A puff of cold air 
came through the door as Orvald 
stom into the dim little kitchen, 
talking loudly in Swede. 

The dining room was dark and still. 
I brought a lamp for the table. Bernard 
would be home soon. There would be 
red gingham when he came, the kind 
with the big red and white squares in 
it. It would smell new and , like 
the dry goods store in town, and when 
I wore it people would say that I looked 
like a girl in the catalogue. “Yes,” I 
would say. “It’s red gingham.” And I 
would be proud. 

We were all at the table, buttering 
our flat bread and rolling it up with a 
layer of sugar inside, when I it. 
I heard the sleigh bells tinkling and I 
jumped right up from the table and ran 
to look out the kitchen window. The 
lamp shone on the glass; I couldn't see, 
so.I blew the light out. The night was 
awfully black. I made my eyes narrow 
to see far across the land, but there 
was no sleigh. It was the wind blowin 
across the fields, hitting the tin can 
had nailed under the eayes last spring 
for the to nest in. It was 
warmer in the dark corner bythe base- 
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burner; the little coals wete red — like 
my gingham would be. How I wished 
that Bernard would hurry. 

The dishes were washed, and Orvald 
sat near the radio in the dining room 
with the ear phones wired over his 
head. Grandma sat in the kitchen with 
the little lamp, reading the Swedish 
Testament. I wished Bernard would 
hurry. When the clock struck eight 
Grandma would close her Testament 
and blow out the lamps. But when 
Crandma read about Ruth in the corn 
fields she stayed up later because she 
liked that story and she read it over 
and over again. I hoped she was read- 
ing about Ruth. I walked over and stood 
behind her chair. “What story are you 
reading, Grandma?” I asked, but she 
closed the Testament and took off her 
spectacles. 

‘Kristine, you are not going to wait 
for Bernard,” she said. “He won't get 
the gingham,” and her head shook 
while she talked. “With such low cream 


rates he won’t get much. We'll be lucky ' 


if he gets flour. The rest will be spent 
at Ole’s.” 

I stood right in front of her, and 
looking up, I said slowly, “Forty-eight 
cents he will buy red gingham with.” 
I knew he would remember. I fol- 
lowed Grandma as she shuffled past 
the hired man, over to the couch; we 
didn’t talk. One by one she spread the 
coverlets on my bed. 

“This is a cold, cold night,” she said. 
And the lamp would flare up each time 
she spread a blanket. I was glad when 
she pinched the wick of my lamp. 
Shadows flared up on the wall from 
the base-burner; it was still. I would 
stay awake until Bernard came. 

I could hear the loud Swede of Or- 
vald. “Guess Bernard went straight to 
Ole’s,” he said. “Yep, straight to Ole’s; 
won't budge outa there all, night.” 

Then Grandma said, “When he does 
budge, he'll . . .” The sounds of the 
ps as she shook the ashes, drowned 
er voice. Cold draughts came through 
the window casings; I pulled the blan- 
kets closer to me and listened to the 
dead coals drop down through the iron 
grates of the base-burner. It was so 
still in the night. Would Bernard for- 


get my cloth? Grandma had been so. 


and in the night it was hard to be 
rave, 

When I looked at the stove again, it 
was cold and black. It was morning. 
Grandma came in early to shake down 
the dead coals and to open the damper 
of the base-burner. 

“Grandma,” I whispered, “is it al- 
most tine to get up?” She turned 
tround and clicked her t e. 

“Go to sleep, Kristine,” said, “it’s 
«long time until daylight.” She rubbed 
her hands together and | heard her 
thufle up the stairs. Shivering in my 





“What story are you reading, Grand- 
ma?” I asked, but she closed the Bible. 


long flannel nightgown, I ran toward 
Bernard’s room. I balanced on my toes, 
peeking through the open door. Ber- 
nard’s window was covered with frost 
and he was not in bed. Many times Ber- 
nard did not come into the house when 
he came from town. Often he slept in 
the haymow. Slowly I tiptoed back to 
my bed. I shut my eyes tight, waiting 
for the daylight to come. When the 
darkness lifted I got out of bed quiet- 


ly. I would go out to the barn and find 
Bernard. Heat began to come from the 
base-burner; I stood by it while I 
dressed. Then I went out the back door 
and into the sharp coldness. It was sill. 
The snow crunched when I walked. 

“Went straight to Ole’s,” Orvald had 
said. “Yep, won't budge all night,” he 
had said. Maybe Bernard had forgot- 
ten. 

The doof to the ice-house was open, 
creaking back and forth on its hinges. 
I walked toward it slowly. I would 
close it. 

Then I saw him, all sprawled out on 
the ice cubes. His overalls were stiff 
and frozen. On the sod floor beside him 
was a package with store paper wrap- 
ping. I grabbed it and ran toward the 
house. I did not wake him. 

“Grandma, the red gingham, the red 
gingham. He didn’t forget my red 
gingham.” 

= = co 

I still remember how quietly I sat 
on the hard wooden bench of ‘our coun- 
try church, listening to the ._preacher 
as he stood over the long grey casket 
Saying solemnly, “Dust thou art, to 
dust returneth.” “The earth is a part 
of us, “‘Punkin’,” Bernard had said. I 
kept plaiting the red checks together, 
so that the big white squares would 
not show — big white squares, like the 
cold ice cubes. 
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Saplings 
They tell me I am quae 
Too young to try to write 
The young, gern sprouts 
Of thought that struggle 
In my half grown brain for life. 
They are fools. 
They are too old. 


Who feels a rush of beautiful, breath- 
less feeling 

For that tree there — 

Full grown — 

Not too young — 

Nor too old? 


It is the wondering, questioning, timid 
sapling 

That draws the tears of too much 
beauty — 


From the eyes that see. 


Grace ve 1926 
High School of Commerce 
Portland, Oregon 
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We Meet Again 


With half a laugh of hearty zest 
I strip me of my coat and vest. 


Then, heeding not the trigid air, 
I fling away my underwear. 


So, having nothing else to doff, 
I rip my epidermis off. 


More secrets to acquaint you with, 
I pare my bones to strips of pith. 


And when the expose is done 
I hang, a cobweb skeleton. . . . 


While there you sit, aloot, remote, 
And will not shed your overcoat. 


Tom Prideaux, 1926 
Lincoln School, New York City 


Funeral of 4 Sixteen Year Old 


How was I to know 
That I would never see Jim again? 


Such a little space of time, 

Yet such a dark and awesome chasm. 
Only last Monday 

He shouted “So long” to me 

And rode away in his old flivver, 
(Oil-ean he called it) 

His crazy scarlet jacket 

Flapping in the breeze. 


And now... 
There’s something in that coffin, 
Something they call... Jim 


Sixteen Years of 


Our Poetry Corner this week is made up of selec. 
tions from Saplings—our series of annual vol- 
umes presenting the prize-winning material sub. 





And there is faint music 

And the heavy incense of flowers 
And the languorous silence 

And a sob or two... 


And my thoughts ... 

Not churchly thoughts, 

(I could never see Jim on a street of 
gold) 

But thoughts that conjure up sharp pic- 
tures, 

Too vivid pictures! 

Jim yelling himself hoarse at the foot- 
ball games. 

(He wasn’t good enough to make the 
team) 

Jim bending with grim face over the 
bod 

Of a dead pup. 

(“Poor little mutt! Damn shame! That's 
what!”) a 

im playing his shiny sax 

is the big Christmas dances. 

(“My baby, my baby loves mel”) 

Jim telling his low-brow jokes, 

Always clever jokes. . . . 


But no, Jim was good... 
Good? .. . Yes, but human, too. 


And pow... 
They call that something in that coffin 
But Jim would never lie in a black box. 
He would never let folks cry over him. 
No! That thing there’s not Jim! 
Jim has gone away. Gone with a laugh. 
He has dashed off like a pirate 
Playing a trick on Death. 
He has rolled over the hills im his old 
flivver, 
His crazy scarlet jacket 
Flapping in the breeze. 
G. Whitfield Cook, 1927 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


A Scarlet Way 


You speak of me as being always gay. 
Is grief then less than grief, 
When crimson handkerchiefs are used 
tokeep 
The strained and silent tears in that I 
weep? 
And is an autumn leat 
Less dying, though it dies a scarlet 
way? im 
Dorothy Emerson, 1927 
ms ge tee (W. Virginia) 
High School 


Forsaken 


Now spring steps down in all her sing. 


ing glory, 

fae ee Oe 

T, 

And of her taunting beauty, and weep 
the going 

Of sadness at her coming. Oh, the stir 

Of wondering, wondering trees! They 
have forgotten 

Me, — they loved in winter. Every 

e 

That held our hearts together is tor- 
gotten. 

They yield to shining spring, and every 
leaf 

Sternly forbids my speaking of old 
sorrow 

They know me as a stranger. Even the 
stone 

Forsakes me and the sad of grey, tor 
mosses. 

Now I must bear all griet alone — alone. 


Dorothy Emerson 
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Boot-Black 


His brown hands rub the cloth along 
my shoes 

Until my. feet feel strangely cool 
within — 

An ecstasy that I am fain to lose 

As I step out into the hot day’s din. 


But still it is not coolness that I take 

Away within myself to think of him. 

A song he sang that seemed to soft 
awake 

Some ancestral remembrance, not so 


But that he could employ it to arouse 

An atmosphere of palm trees —as it 
were — 

Closeness of jungles and a tom-tom’s 
drowse 

Of muffled tones, and hanging mosses’ 
stir. 


1 sank awhile into this dreamy muse. 
And he — he rubbed the at my 
shoes. 
Winfiela T. Scott, 1927 
Haverhill (Massachusetts) 
High School 
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High School : Poetry 


mitted to our Scholastic Awards. You'll see, when 
you read the first poem, that even the name 
Saplings was contributed by one of our poets. 
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All day I reaped, nor took a thought of 
rest; 
Reaped till my folded robe clung to my 
breast 
Wet with my body's dew; 
Reaped till the eventide winged down 
the air 
And set the winds to loose my heavy 
hair 
And chase rose clouds across the 
graying blue. 


Thank God for labor and the tasks that 
blind 
The eyes from looking deep into the 
mind 
And, seeing it, to weep, 
That screens the soul from bitter, 
scorching fires 
And fills the heart with primitive de- 
sires 
For bread and wine and loosened 
clothes and: sleep. 


Oh, sweet, with such desires to watch 
the sun 


Co down upon his bed of rose and dyn 
And feel the night winds soar. 


With that blessed wind my soul is laved 
of pain 
Even as the poppy is cleansed with rain 


And taught to lift its face to heaven 
once more, 


ORuth, look up! Thy sorrows ebb away 
Even as ebbs the fevered light of day 
Beyond the waving grain. 
The twilight bird within the distance 
sings 
And in my soul well up mysterious 
Springs —- 
Who knows but Ruth may laugh 
and love again. 


s Schmitt, 1927 
Schenley High School 
Pittsburgh, Penna 


I’ve brought to you the molten treasure 

Of my mind to cast and mold into some 
currency 

Of greater worth. 

I've bound the wandering ways of 
youth < 

Down to the hard conformity of books. 

I set my eyes upon the words of Greece 
and Rome 

To cipher out the cadences of song that 

ave 

To all the world a flowering lyric heri- 
tage. 

I learn the myths of Nordic gods and 
strive to find 

A door to high Valhalla. 

Euclid’s magic mixes with the poetry 
that cries 

A want of one dark lady’s love. 

But you have promised thus: One day 
this metal 

That you pour all base and crude into 
the crucible 

Of study, shall come forth a precious, 
glittering coinage. 

A loveliness and satisfaction within your 
weary hands. 

Well, mark you this, I've trusted you, 


My youth and faith are yours; I keep 


the pact. 
See to it that you've told the truth. 


Sherman Conrad, 1928 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


J Aspire Aux Astres 
Earth, the jealous lover, 
Brings back to her embrace 
All stone that seeks to hover 


Alott in starry space, “ 
Deep-tumbles out of sight - 
Each tower that lays its face 


Against the breast of night: 
Destroys with hail the — 
Green shoots that grope for light. 


While I am young and strong, 
So shall earth covet me 
This reckless gift of song. 


O never shall I be 
Afraid to lie at rest 
Through all eternity 


With clay upon my breast? 
For all aspiring things - ~~ 
The wave that rears its crest. 
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The tall trees’ eet, 
The lark that climbs on high 
With heaven-assailing wings. 


All things that joyously 
Quest upward into fire 
Must plunge from the blue sky. 


Kimball Flaccus, 1929 
Friend’s Select School, Phila., Pa. 


Wisdom 


Do not ask me of dynasties and wars; 

Ask me the way a meadow looks in the 
spring, 

Ask me to conjure up the mystical stars 

And the white moon glimmering. 


Wild bees tasting the honey of sweet 
wild clover, 

Murmur of tall grass that is ready to 
mow 

The gay lark’s song, and hawthorn 
bursting over 

The- hills like a drift of snow; 


Beautiful ships beating home from tar 
places, 

The vast, deep-throated thunder ot 
pounding seas, 

Abasing beauty and sadness in women’s 
faces; 

Ask me of these. 


When beauty leaps to the heart like a 
great c 
Not to be stilled today or even after 
The voices of dead men out of history 
Are only an echo of laughter. 
Kimball Flaccus 


Carmel Point 
I watched a sea anemone 


The colour of green jade 
Shadowed under water. 


I saw a daring crab, 

Unafraid and young 

Touch the velvet petals 

Of that princess under water. 

Softly she took him in. 

Softly she sighed and closed. 

The little crab was hushed and still — 
Never would he swim again 

Under crevice, under weed, 

Under green and colored water, 


Softly she opened — 

That princess of rare jade. 
Softly she gave him back 
Sucked of all his pearly flesh 
Sucked of all his salty blood. 
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I ran away to tell my dad, 

“Let’s go home,” I said, 

“I am sorry to be born, - 

I am afraid of many things.” 
Margaret Phyllis MacSwe 
Fresno (California) High Se 





, 1930 


A Low Note 
Pick it easy, 
Big Frog; 
Pick it easy. 
Pick your bass string easy. 
Let your low note 
Go high. 
Let the dusk 
Gather your low note 
Till morn. 


Christian Sorenson, 1930 
Cranston (New Jersey) 
High School 


Melinda 
Her hair was black as a weed that grows 
By the somber path of the river S 
And her eyes flashed flame like a 
that glows 
And leaps from the depths of the 
earth’s matrix. 


When Melinda was born, the midwife 
said 
That the thunder pealed and the 
lightning flashed, 
And shadows came creeping about the 
bed, 
And a white hand crept from the wall 
and gashed 


A blood-red mark on Melinda’s head; 
And ever since, when it stormed, 
there splashed 
Blood from the scar, and Melinda bled 
And cursed her birth with a tongue 
that lashed. 


They say on the night when she first lay 
dead 
And a watcher sat by her coffin read- 


ing, 
A raven — its head-feathers stained with 
ted — 
Pecked on the pcne; and her scar be- 
gan bleeding. 
Lionel Wiggam, 19381 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prairie Woman’s Lover 

I have not seen your hills, the slow de- 
scent, 

The dark return made cool with fir and 
star; 

Here no shrill noon is frosty with the 
scent 

Of mountain laurel, where dim boulders 
are. 


No rough, warm shoulders, braced 


against the sun, 












Where you may stretch, high priest and 


And dante. bs 
You will yet love the 


For hills have made you taller than the 


sky, 
And hill winds sweep your heart the 
whole night long; 
Between our loves, the shadowed moun- 
tains lie 


Whose windward slopes yet glitter in 
your song. 
Margaret Frances Demorest, 1931 
Scott High School 
Toledo, Ohio. 


I cannot see. 





(Vermont) 


I was about to go, and said so; 

And I had almost started for the door. 

But he was all alone in the sugar-house, 

ee lonely than he'd ever been 
ore 


We'd talked for half an hour, almost, . 

About the price of sugar, and how I 
liked my school, 

jai ha heck Seale delilissuoh-somman 
hot, 

Telling me it was better that way than 
when cool. 


And I aged and thanked him for it, 
or said good-bye, and was about to 


Want to see where I was born? 
He asked me quickly. How to say noP 


The sugar-house looked over miles of 
valley. 
He pointed with a sticky finger to a 
atch of snow 
Where he was born. The house, he said, 
was gone. 
I can understand these people better, 


now I know. 


Brooks Jenkins, 1985 
New Henin: (N. H.) School 


Ornithologist 
Though there did lie 
To my right hand a dove, 
Which would not fly, 
Nor fluttered not, nor strove, 


The wile I held 

A falcon in my left, 
Hooded and belled, 

A fist of cornered craft. 


From cry, from coo, 
Of easy bird and strained, 





t interval is done 


Some could constr 
The proud beak from the kind. 


I know 

Fow! of another sort: 

The carrion crow 

That feeds upon my heart. 
Hansford Martin, 1937 
Classen High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Song for a Clear Night 
Around the orbit of sun 
It is my measure to be spun, 
Knowing always there must be 
Between us some i , 

Cool counterpoints 
In astral war, 


What hangs us here 
Holds us apart — 


Always and ever, 
Star against star; 
Always and ever, 
Heart against heart. 


Hansford Martin 
The Egoist 
Wondering how infinitely multiplied 
A man ol grow Sorel it cee 
And. the refracting looking-glass, he 
sighed 
And echoes eagerly burlesqued the sigh. 
He > juggled dreams, and waltzed upon 
A tight-rope fraud groaned with the 
clown’s grimace 
oo the audience of “TI” _ 
oe approval to its mannered 
At — nibbling brain declined 
Of self-analysis, that kingly fare. 


He furtively forsook his pensive throne 
To lose his knowledge in the random 
air. 


And walk what seems to be a goalless 
arc 

And meet an —, tolerantly blind 

To parodying shadows in the dark. 

For death ignores the proud and posing 


mind. 
Clara Brussell, 1988 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Poem 
Through ayes psi have fallen hl 


one by one, the 

iooeag saantice to cgi 
forever altering, unaltered star, 
forsaking the pointed hands beneath the 


wave, 
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the legendary miseries are dead, are 
nl : 
caabedlll by the lifted eye, astonish- 


ment: 


it’s a curious consolation, shall it efface 
the present, surrounding substance? 
~ the aged devices, the fabled flow- 


bad this desolation? can you arise 
weary with no cessation of traveling, 
escape 
deny with the averted head, trace 
a people with images, water color 


on an aged map? Walk somberly dead, 
evade 
the taut mouth, the poor, above all, 
the children, the slow, ‘unceasing bruise, 
but forget your assassins, unquiet mur- 
der — 
they shall defeat you earlier, tear, hide- 
ously wreck, 
break your towers, violently kill 
instead of a slow, moving death, un- 
troubled end. 
David Sachs, 1938 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


In Times of Police 


My father slides the bolts along the door 

With one habitual favor from the clock; 

Then he attempts to break the double- 
lock, 

And failing, yawns and pads across the 


floor. 


My father has been doing this for years, 

As though some stranger, mad with 
lust or wine, 

Might seek his house, seek apartment 
nine, 


And make a bloody fact of all his fears. 


My father does not listen for the lark. 
He listens for the sound of men (his 
breed). : 
To come and choke him for his bread or 
creed 
And murder all the children in the dark. 
Eugene Ratner, 1939 
George Washington High School 
New York City 


Four Paradoxes in February 
Twilight 


The Atlantic, half lost in the Stisdhice 
Hits a hip to the docks with a shiver, 
The Atlantic is partly a vessel, 

And the Hudson is mostly a river, 


The huil sucks the blue wine about it 

With a thirst that is salt-parched and 
frantic, 

And probably came of the sipping 

Of too much of acid Atlantic. 


Itcame for a drink at the dock-p 
And the watchers may er wonder 


If the yellow-eyed fish from the sea- 
heat Sakis a terrible blunder 


In coming to land for its water. 
It's like going to water for land 
But I — say the watchets are sea- 


yee gulls wouldn’t dare understand 


That man’s deeps could be more than a 
river's. 

Knowing man they would know tim 
still able 

To thirst in a river ot water; 

Or hunger with bread on the table. 


Eugene Ratner 


The Miller 


The dusty smell; the cobwebs, ot the 
place 

Were reflected in the miller’s shining 
face. 

His hands were white with chaff, and 
always hung 


As though some task had stopped him 


as he wrun 
Them on his sack-cloth smock. The 
crows feet 
At his eyes were finely caked. Where 
eyebrows meet 
A fine blown snow had drifted high. 
The floor, 
As smocth as ecru chintz: the engine’s 
roar, 
That throbs and thrills: these belts were 
all a part 
Of him . .. As he moved about his 
work, his heart 
Went out: worn hands caressed worn 
wood. His nose was thin 
As though the years of dust had pinched 
it in: 
Loud men came laughing, but they 
found 
Him silent . . . He said he could not 
hear above the sound 
Of grinding . . . smiled and shuffled on 
again 
To run gnarled hands through golden 
grain. 
Robert Burns Begg, IJr., 1939 
Powers Institute 
Bernardston, Massachusetts 


Spring Again 

Hobby horses mount the moon 
Satyrs storm the plain. 
rug ante-bellum organ-man 

inding in the rain. 
hice and children rule the day; 
Cuckoo clocks are shrill. 
Unicorns are unicorning 
On a daisied hill. 


Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 1940 

Landon High School 

South Jacksonville, Florida 
(Concluded on next page) 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 


By Gretta Baker 


ou like zanies, here’s a batch of 
Peco Each italicized word belongs in 
some other sentence. Try to put it where 
it makes sense. Key is on page 20. 


1. fd rather wear edelweiss than be ' 


bothered with two pairs of glasses. 

2. My,.uncle is an old globe-trotter 
with a sulky outlook about world affairs. 

3. People do not always behave ac- 
cording to the rules of aggravation. 

4. Mr. Stone entertains each Christ- 
mas on his frantic estate in Talbot 
County. 

5. Our Alpine guide found a clump 
of beautiful white bifocals in the rocky 
crevice. 

6. Your recent change of mind is just 
another proof of your taunt. 

7. One yn yr little boy spoiled 
the picnic for all of us. 

8. That man has a refracting look that 
makes me suspect his motives. 

9. The child became ancestral when 
he woke up in the empty house. 

10. Every male citizen between 21 
and 35 must register this month in 
counterpoint with the law. 


11. The magician’s trick was an opti- 


cal illusion produced by a special fur- ’ 


tive lens. 


12. The logic of old feuds cannot 
help the cause of either candidate. 


13. “The fickleness of my opponent’s 
h makes me more determined than 
ever to win!” the candidate exclaimed. 

14. If you want to write for choral 
groups, you must first master con- 
formity. 

15. The Ethiopians with their lustrous 
weapons were no match for mechanized 
armies. . 

16. This piece of rayon has the soft, 
primitive appearance of silk. 





BEST SELLER 


For many months, the best. selling 
title among the 25c Pocket Books 
was Emily Bronte’s novel Wuthering 
Heights. And now it has given up its 
place to another famous English classic, 
Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. It’s 
easy to explain the — popularity of 
these fine old books 7 pointin se 
that excellent movies of each 
peared on the screens of America cnt 
the time the books oe out. But how 
are we going to exp ositio: ra of 
The Poc Book of of al w 
second highest best seller? 
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Lines Written for Myself 


Who ever told you that there are any 
questions? 

Who ever told you that everybody is 
lonely together? 

that even the best of us, 

and even the most expert bridge oe 

sometimes look in the mirror and say 

Yes 

_ L am lonely 

even when [ make a grand slam 

I am lonely. 

No matter what system we use, 

We are all playing solitaire together. 


Who ever told you? 
Who ever dared? 


Laurette Virginia Pizer, 1940 
Bentley School, 
New York City 


Penates 


The hour is late, the Lares blink 

And time drips down the kitchen sink. 
An anxious fire gesticulates 

At six familiar nicked blue plates — 
Six knives, six napkins in a row, # 
And six of all the things that go 

To make Ourselves. Then feed the cat, 
And flail the wolf upon the mat. 

No force prevails against these fates: 
Six knives, six napkins, and six plates. 


Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Never-Ending 
Ge 
plunk down your dimes 
enter darkness 
enjoy 
three hours of black and white 
dreams. 
But realize: 
that regardless of gary cooper, the 
gasbill will be a little higher this 
month 
that regardless of technicolor, you'll 
stand all the way to work to- 
morrow 
that regardless of her getting him 
in the end, you'll get a cold early 
next week. 
Realize: 
it is cold outside and soon you too 
will be scurrying down- gray 
damp streets; Mickey Mouse can 
do nothing about it. 
the dirty dues are still waiting in 
the sink, Pathe News has no 
solution for a cheaper washing 
machine. 
So 
turn around 
tell her to “Keep that child still, 
please!” 
and resume 
your breathless watch. 


Harold Feigenbaum, 1940 


James Monroe High School 
New York City ~ 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By 


Jane Austen. 


You know what an addict of Jane 
Austen I am and how | have just about 
read my five-volume edition of her 
works to bits, for sheer pleasure. That 
is, four volumes are showing signs of 
decrepitude; the fifth is only just be- 
Binning to sag at the seams. | never 
iked Sense and Sensibility, and 1 don’t 
think many of us do. It contains two 
sisters, one romantic, exuberant and in- 
tense; the other sensible, wise, some- 
what reticent, and with beautiful man- 
ners. They are both very handsome, 
well-educated, love pretty clothes, and 
are good and lovable; also they are 
fond of one another and of their de- 
voted mother. So far, so good. They are 
both “disappointed in love.” One kee 
it to herself; it is not due to the 
ness of her lover, but to circumstances 
beyond his power to change. Eleanor 
acts like a lady, and a considerate one; 
she saves his face and her own. The 
other goes all to pieces, wears herself 
and her family almost out by passionate 
grief, and almost dies as th 
pa | her health while she is pie 
enjoying her misery. But when she fin 
that the sister who has been so lovingly 
tending her, has had the same sorrow 
herself and never spoken of it, she is 
filled with self-reproach at her own lack 
of consideration and speaks as one 
might expect from a nature as generous 
and really noble as hers. I may add that 
as Jane Austen does not write tragedies, 
both girls find happiness before the 
last chapter. But that's not what inter- 
ests me at the moment. 

What does interest me is that if I 
had not formed at a fairly early age 
the habit of reading Jane Austen, I 
never would have read this again at a 
time when I needed it. When I was 
young I didn’t need it. Like most young 
folks, I page Eleanor was too pru- 
dent to be pleasant and Marianne too 
uncontrollable to be anything but a 
nuisance. But I have been noticing 
lately how differently people take their 
personal sorrows, and how peak seem 
to divide into these two c , Elea- 


*nors and Marianne’s. When I read, a 


few days ago, Marianne’s speech with 
its touching admission that she would 
scarcely admit the very existence of 
any Gt to hear 
a many other speaking. 
The point ‘a that I duin'’t care for the 
book when I was seventeen because I 
did not yet need it, but if I had not 
read it then I would have been pushed 


past it altogether by the rush of new. 


e result of ~ 


quainted with you now, 
you may be to resume 
You may need that friend later on. 


PAUL BUNYAN. By Esther Shep. 
hard. 


There are several versions of the Paul _ 
Bunyan tall tales, but I like this one — 


best because it is the least dressed-up, 


The tall tale is an interesting feature of — 
American folklore; it has even entered — 
into American literature. I ae 
read a new book, Big Road Walker, — 
that preserves . oe series of — 
stories about a e Negr ing 
like Paul Bun 3 = a 


Carolina; Stokes published it this Fall. 
But old Paul Bunyan, the ’ hero, 
is the most gorgeous figure of our col- 
lection of American giants. Don't miss 
him. 

— MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





GRENFELL 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell, founder of the 
Labrador Medical Mission and author 
of many books, died on October 10 in 
Vermont at the age of 75. Sir Wilfred _ 
was born at Mostyn House, oo a 


England. After from Oxford, 
the” young i pr oe. spent the 
five years of his apprenticeship aboard 
the North Sea fishing fleet. Years later, 
after he had been knighted for his serv- 
ice among the Labrador Eskimos, Gren- 
fell said: “The itals, nursing sta- 
tions, schools, orphanages, industrial 
work and other activities which the In- 
ternational Grenfell Association has 
started over 1000 miles of Labrador and 
Newfoundland coasts were primarily 
my own reaction to my having seen from _. 
the deck of a schooner the poverty and ° 
ignorance and semi-starvation among 
people of my own race which I felt we 
co relieve.” You can get an idea 
of Dr. Grenfell’s long useful life 
and of his fine bane sat his sit 
Ta a Doctor, 
st “a Ra North on the Labrador, 
Tales of Labrador, Adrift on an Ice Pan. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
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————ee Maurice R. Robinson (insert, left), 
as he appeared in his Army uniform 
in 1918, two years before he founded 
Scholastic. Background shows cover of 


Twenty Years of SCHOLASTIC 


A Brief History of the American High School Weekly 









the first issue of Scholastic came 

off the press. It was a little 5- 
column, 8-page weekly devoted 
chiefly to sports news of the high 
schools of Western Pennsylvania. 
loday there isn’t a copy of that pio- 
neer issue extant. But you can get a 
good idea of what it looked like from 
the reproduction on our cover of the 
second issue, Volume I, Number 2, 
dated October 29, 1920. 

F», the first two years Scholastic 
was known as The Western Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic. Its subscription list 
consisted of a few thousand students 
in some 50 high schools belonging to 
the Weste 1 Pennsylvaitia Interscho-e 
lastic Athletic League, of which it 
was the official publication. 

Today Scholastic is a nation-wide 
educational magazine bought by 
over 200,000 high school ‘students 
every week. Scholastic Publications 
have a staff of 15 full-time editors 
in addition to nine part-time editors 
of special departments and features. 
Counting the circulation and adver- 
tising department staffs and field 
representatives, there are 55 Scholas- 
tic employees in all. And if we count 
all the engravers, compositors, print- 
ers, mailers, and paper-makers. who 
form human links in the chain by 
which the magazine is brought to 
your desk every week, Scholastic 


Tere tas years ago tomorrow 


first national issue in 1922. 


Publications distribute more than 
$250,000 a year in wages and sal- 
aries to American workers. 

That doesn’t make Scholastic a 
giant enterprise. Indeed, we're the 
opposite of a powerful corporation 
with huge financial resources. Yet the 
size of the organization today is im- 
pressive when compared with the 
magazine's birth and precarious in- 
fancy back in Pfttsburgh in the fall 
of 1920. And because Scholastic has 
come to occupy a distinctive niche in 
American secondary education, the 
story of its youthful days warrants 
telling * 


rs “PRo by y 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 

Treasurer of Scholastic Corporation, 
and a Director since 1925. 
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Scholastic was founded in 1920 by 
Maurice R. Robinson, of Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania, who is still its 
Editor-Publisher and President of 
the firm. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College who had served in the U.’S. 
Army during the World War, Mr. 
Robinson, even as a high school boy, 
had had the ambition to publish his 


own magazine. While liolding a full-" 


time job as a publicity writer, he be- 


F gan publication of The Western 


Pennsylvania Scholastic, but at the 
start could devote only his evenings 
and week-ends to getting out the 
paper. Except for the first few 
months, when it was largely edited’ 
by Raymond McPartlin, now on the 
staff of the Boston Globe, it was a 
one-man staff. Mr. Robinson was his 
own reporter, editor, stenographer, 
salesman, and business manager. 

In the summer of 1922 Mr. Robin- 
son made an important decision. He 
transformed his local paper into a 
national high school periodical. He 
was convinced he could put out a 
classroom magazine that would do 
for the life and literature of today 
what textbooks did for the dead 
years. At the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Bos- 
ton in the summer of 1922 the first 
Scholastic exhibit was set up. Mr. 
Robinson secured a charter of incor- 








Shoumatoff 


From « pa. .cing by Mrs. © 
GEORGE HUBBARD CLAPP 
Chairman of the Board of Scholastic, 
and a Director since 1924. 


NOTE: In Social Studies Edition, pages 13-20 (English Section) are omitted. 
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ALL Phew. 


A conference on- the English section 


in full swing. Left to right the conferees are: Mr. Robinson, 


John Jamieson, librarian; Ernestine 
editor, and Gladys Schmitt, writer. 


poration from the state of Pennsylvania, 
and that fall brought out the first issue 
of The Scholastic—minus.the regional 
restriction of “Western Pennsylvania.” 


In format and content that first Scho- 
lastic of 1922 was as different from its 
oa as it is from the stream- 
ined 1940 model. It was published as @ 
fortnightly because that frequency was 
found best fitted to the high school cur- 
riculum at the time. It consisted of 32 
pages with a cover in two colors, and 
all departments were contained in the 
same edition. Yet it included several 
editorial ideas that are at least distant 
cousins of features you will find in 
Scholastic today. Besides a short story 
in every issue, special articles on art 
and literature, and a joke column, there 
was a department callec’ the “News 
Caldron” devoted to current events. 
This was the forerunner of “The March 
of Events” that now greets you on the 
first inside pages of each weekly issue. 
The contributors to the “News Caldron” 
at first were several professors of his- 
tory, economics, and political science at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Although sports weré predominant in 
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Fliegel, 
ciding how big to make Miss Tracy’s 








Photographer Owen Reed (who is in none of 
these groups) rounded up these employees. Left to 
Julian Whitener, Ruth Graw, Ruth Fenisong, 
Helen Beneker, Eleanor del Bene, and John Lang. 


The art and prodnetion departments get to- 
gether. Sarah Gorman is phoning the printer; Leslie 
Arthur Gorman. and Kate Tracy are de- 
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of the magazine 


Taggard, literary 


Another conference—this time on social studies. Left to right 
are: H. Banta Murkland, news writer; Jane Russell, 
Kenneth M. Gould, editor; Dr. Julian Aldrich, teachers’ section 


writer; Frank B. Latham, social studies writer. 





The Western Meseylcenis Scholastic 
and continued to receive regular atten- 
tion in the national magazine, they 
were not the only evidence of student 
interests. Even in the second issue of 
the original paper, a two-column head 
on the first page announced “Prize 
Story Contest.” A few years later this 
pioneer competition germinated in Mr. 
Robinson’s fertile mind into a series of 
national contests for cover designs, 
stories, and poetry by students. And 
from this small seed have grown the 
great annual competitions for creative 
art, literature and music known as the 
Scholastic Awards, the first of which 
were held in 1925, continuing yearly to 
expand in variety and importance to 
this duty (see page 25). 
Realizing also that a matter of pri- 
concern to high school students is 
how they shall earn their living, the 
editor introduced in 1922 a vocational 
department. Thus Scholastic has always 
aimed to provide practical, useful, and 
honest information on occupational 
guidance and job opportunities. 
The same fall, Scholastic’s first Edi- 
torial Advisory Board was organized. It 
included Dr. James H. Kelley, then 
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Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association; Dr. J. W. Sear- 
son, Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Orton Lowe, then 
Director of English Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania schools; and Horace B. Liver- 
ight, of the book publishing firm of 
Boni & Liveright. Dr. Lowe became the 
first editor of Scholastic’s Poetry Cor- 
ner, which position he filled with dis- 
tinction for nearly ten years. Mr. 
Liveright was of special assistance in 
obtaining the cooperation of book pub- 
lishers for the reprinting of short stories 
by authors of prominent literary stand- 
ing —a policy that has been an out- 


Standing feature of Scholastic ever 


since. 

Of course, ‘Scholastic did not long re- 
main a one-man organization. With a 
steady growth in circulation. from 2700 
in a local paper, to 9000 in the first year 
of the national magazine, to 27,000 in 
1923; to 42.000 in 1925; and to over 
100,000 before 1930, it soon became 
necessary to increase and specialize the 
editorial and business staff. In Decem- 
ber, 1922, Mr. Robinson uired as a 
business partner, G.- Herbert Mc- 
Cracken, who is today Vice-President 















Below: No conference here. Four members of Scholastic’s adver- 
tising department hard at work. From left to right they are: Marie 
L. Kerkmann, Mary Gray, Stirling Wheeler and Sylvia Levine. 
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By this time you probably think it takes a great many conferences 
io give you Scholastic. You're right. Here we have R. D. Mathewson, 
circulation manager, G. Herbert McCracken, director of advertising; 
s, Z. Oppenheim, advertising manager; - Mildred Cerruti, secretary. 


and Director of Advertising of Scholas- 
tic Corporation, having shared all the 
fnancial ups and downs of eighteen 


years. Mr. MeCracken was a graduate’ 


of the University of Pittsburgh, where 
he played varsity football. For several 
years after graduation he combined 
with his Scholastic work the position of 
head football coach, first at Allegheny 
College and later for twelve years at 
lafayette College. Mr. McCracken is 
widely known as a speaker to high 
school and youth groups. He is a mem- 
ber of the Boys Work Committee and 
the Hi-Y Committee of the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
cations. Among other co-workers of 
those early years, chiefly editorial asso- 
ciates, whom Mr. Robinson remembers 
with especial gratitude, were Penelo 
Redd Jones, Anne Freedel, Donald F. 
Stewart, Ruth Fuller Sergel, and Harry 
Stanley. 

At this point, thoughtful readers may 
wonder about the financial aspects of 
Scholastic. Obviously, to establish a 
business required money. Neither Rob- 
inson nor McCracken had any capital. 
Furthermore, their unrealistic ideas of 
hw much capital would be required 
to build a publishing enterprise were 
decidedly on the dreamy side. And un- 
like most fields of commerce, one can’t 
cease production in the magazine busi- 
ness while seeking more funds: a‘ di- 
kmma that kept the youthful.team of 
Robinson and McCracken drenched in 


So that readers all over the country may get the magazine as quickly 
% possible after printing, Scholastic has its subscription service office 
‘in Dayton, Ohio. We can’t list all the employees’ names, but I. J. 
Schein (standing in foreground) heads the 
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a steady stream of hot water while 
seeking stockholders for their enter- 
prise. While Robinson was producing 
the product, much of McCracken’s time 
went to raising funds. 

The first substantial investor in Scho- 
lastic was George H. Clapp. In 1924, 
Mr. Clapp accepted membership on the 
Board of Directors of Scholastic and the 
next year two other prominent Pitts- 
burgh business men were invited to 
serve on the board and accepted. They 
were Augustus K. Oliver and William 
Penn Snyder, Jr. These three men, see- 
ing in Scholastic a magazine rich in 
promise of service to American educa- 
tion, financed it until 1931 with the aid 
of a score or more other like-minded 
aes Pittsburgh business and. pro- 
essional leaders, including: Arthur E. 
Braun, C. McK. Lynch, A. Rex Flynn, 
Bayard Christy, C. W. Ridinger, John 
C. Hill, R. L. Clause, Wilbur Hocken- 


» smith, H. Lee Mason, and Ralph W. 


Harbison. 

In 1931, Mr. Snyder who then as now 
headed the W. P. Snyder Company and 
affiliated interests in the iron ore, ship- 
ping, and steel industries, resigned as 
a Scholastic director. Mr. Clapp and 
Mr. Oliver continued as directors and 
since 1932 Mr. Oliver has also been 
treasurer of the company. Elsewhere 
(p. 46) Mr. Robinson has paid tribute 
to these two men who so” generously 
financed Scholastic through the depres- 


sion. But their association with Scho- 


Dayton office. 


Bis: 


Part of Scholastic’s sales staff. Seated: 
Lake, A. €. Price, R. D. Mathewson, circulation 
, Genevieve Bohland. Standing are: -F. H. 


manager. 
Avspacher, Hugh Robinson and Paul 


Margaret Hauser (Gay Head) and Jack Lippert, editor 
of Junior Scholastic, and associate editor of Schol- 
astic are having a chat about that new fashion page 
which appeared in the Oct. 7th issue of Scholastic. 


lastic has been but one of their myriad. 
activities. 

George H. Clapp, now at 81 vigor- 
ously active and A rt, was graduated 
63 years ago from what is now the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Six years later 
as an enterprising chemist in partner- 
ship with Alfred E. Hunt he inaugu- 
rated a project which later became the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. There 
Mr. Clapp helped develop the formula 
for the commercial production of alu- 
minum, and in 1888 with Mr. Hunt 
organized the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company which later became the Alu- 
minum Company of America. Mr. 
Clapp is still a director »f the Alumi- 
num Company and of the Farmers De- 
posit National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
though he retired as president of the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory in 1922. 

Augustus K. Oliver has spent most of 
his adult life in the newspaper business, 
for immediately after his graduation 
from Yale in~1903 he became a re- 
porter and later advertising manager 
on the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
one of his father’s newspapers. Later 
as vice-president of both the Chronicle- 
Telegraph and Gazette-Times of Pitts- 
burgh he headed the news and editorial 
departments of both papers. He sold 
his ‘newspaper interests in 1927 and 
now oceupies the important position ot 
Chairman of the Board of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company. 

In addition to their business activ- 


Wendell 


Sarkoff. 
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Very different from its first office in 
Wilkinsburg is Scholastic’s editorial 
office on the 24th floor of the 36-story 
New York Daily News Building. 


ities Mr. Clapp and Mr. Oliver have 
been two of the most outstanding citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh. Always they have 
given generously of their time. energy 
and money to socially important philan- 
thropies and educational activities ue- 
signed to raise the economic and «ul- 
tural level of all the people. Mr. Clapp 
has been president of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Pittsburgh 
for 33 years and one of the University’s 
most generous benefactors. He is also 
a Trustee of the Carnegie Institute. Mr. 
Oliver is president of the, Board of 
Trustees of Shady Side Academy, and 
secretary and trustee of Carnegie: insti- 
tute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. During and since the First 
worla War he has given wutrigly of 
his time to the Red Cross, as president 
of the Pittsburgh chapter, and to the 
Community Fund of Pittsburgh of 
which he became the first president in 
1928 and has been its citizen leader 
ever since. 

When the company began to expand 
on a national basis, it became necessary 
to establish a separate advertising de- 
partment. Since national advertising 
agencies and~ business headquarters 
center in New York City, Scholastic se- 
cured there as its representative George 
D. Bryson of the Educational Advertis- 
ing Company. (Mr. Bryson is now an 


Mr. McCracken who had been devotin 
his time to circulation, business and ad- 
vertising activities in Pittsburgh, moved 


-into the New York office with Mr. Bry- 


son. There, McCracken was joined by a 
capable teammate in S. Z. Oppenheim, 
now Advertising Manager of Scholastic. 
A — of the University of Illinois 
and a former newspaper reporter, Mr. 
peg re has played a brilliant role 
in bringing Scholastic to the favorable 
attention of the advertising world. In 
1930, Mr. Bryson dissolved his com- 
pany to accept another position, and 
Messrs. McCracken and Oppenheim 
opened Scholastic’s own New York 
office. Another member of the advertis- 
ing staff was Richard D. Mathewson, 
now Subscription Manager. 

An important milestone in Scholas, 
tic’s history was reached in 1926 when 
Mr. Robinson asked Kenneth M. Gould, 
then University Editor at the University 
of Pittsburgh, to join the staff as Man- 
aging Editor. Mr. Gould (A.B., Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1916; M.A., Colum- 
bia University, 1921) had spent several 
years in editorial work in New York 
with the American Journal of Public 
Health, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Time, and other publications, and had 
served in the Army during the war. He 
is a frequent contributor to national 
magazines and is the author of Win- 
dows on the World (1938). In his fif- 
teen years’ service on Scholastic as 
Managing Editor and Editor, Mr. 
Gould's guiding hand has been evident 
in virtually every issue. Mr. Robinson 
has generously acknowledged his con- 
tribution in these words: “To him goes 
chief credit for Scholastic’s editorial 
distinction. I am happy on the occasion 
of this anniversary to honor his broad 
intellectual comnass, his steadfast devo- 


Courtesy M.cail Co., .- ation 
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tion to his job, his splendid ' 
his unflagging concern for ‘ie velfast 
of Scholastic. : 


Throughout the latter years of the ff 


1920's Scholastic enjoyed a steady | 
growth in circulation. And new features _ 
were constantly added to the content, — 
The number of pages devoted to cur- — 
rent events and social problems was in- _ 
creased, and the literary features were 
broadened. In 1929 Mrs. May Lamber- — 
ton Becker (see Oct. 14 Scholastic, page : 
18), the beloved “Reader’s Guide” of 
the New York Herald-Tribune Books, 
became Scholastic’s book reviewer. Her 
department still appears in the English 
edition of each weekly issue. In 193] _ 
Scholastic began the publication of a 
series of monthly articles in the Social. 
Studies department by Dr. Harold 
Rugg, Professor of Education at Teach- 


‘ers College, Columbia University. 


Scholastic Coach, the second publica- 
tion originated by Scholastic Coeporl 
tion, first saw the light of day in Sep- 
tember, 1931. It is a monthly magazine 
for directors of physical education and 
high school park To edit it Mr. Rob- 
inson secured Jack Lippert, a news- 
paperman who had formerly been a 
part-time assistant on Scholastic in 
1924. Mr. Lippert, a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Journalism, was 
a sports writer on the staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Press, and later on the New York 
World. He was no mere arm-chair re- 
porter, but played —and still plays — 
the games he wrote about. (In 1939 he 
won the national singles championship 
of the Lawn Tennis Writers’ Association 
at. Forest Hills.) He had also been a 
boys’ camp director, and had served as 
director of athletics at Avon Old Farms 
School, Connecticut, and as coach at 
(Concluded on pace 30) 
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Pressman puiting Scnolastic’s cover on the high-speca rutary press, Dayton, Ohio. 
These presses print and fold from 12,000 to 16,000 complete magazines an hour. 


important executive in the Young and 


Rubicam advertising agency.) In 1928, 




















A Garland of Friepdsti 
More Congratulations on O 


Birthday from Leaders of 
(See Also Page 29} 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

Wife of the President of the U. S. 

I am very much interested to learn 
hat you are celebrating the twentieth 
niversary of Scholastic magazine. 

I am very appreciative of Scholastic’s 
ims and I congratulate you on the way 
ou have carried them -out. 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 
Author and Playwright 

The youngsters I’ve met through 
Scholastic Awards are typical, I believe, 
of great numbers etd the coun- 

. There was a time, I believe, not 
50 long ago, when any creative impulse 
fin a boy or a girl was regarded as im- 
practical, unimportant, and undesirable. 
That day, we may hope, is over. Not 
that any of us imagines the whole coun- 
try from now on is to abound with great 
writers and composers and sculptors 
and painters. We do not feel that every- 
one who engages in some creative ac- 
tivity needs to become a giant in that 
ream. We simply hope that he will 
not be regarded as a misfit. The truest 
reward that comes to one who works in 
one or another of the arts is a pure and 
personal reward. It has nothing to do 
with worldly success. On the contrary, 
it is a quiet and dignified compensation. 
Working in any art form eventually im- 
proves a person — it sharpens his sen- 
sibilities, enlarges his understanding, 
deepens his ects for others; and 
these things are too important not to 
want to see more of. These young 
Americans who win Scholastic prizes 
are all normal and healthy, and de- 
lightful to meet. We are not demanding 
great things of any of them, but at the 
same time we are not without faith in 
their chance to carry on, in time, the 
tradition of such great Americans as 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. 


STERLING FISHER 

Director of Education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

The 20th anniversary of Scholastic 
offers an opportunity of great import- 
ance to ever-growing aide in Ameri- 
can education to take stock of the fine 
benefits the magazine has bestowed -on 
teachers and pupils throughout the 


country, 


Scholastic has increased immensely in 


usefulness, as it has become more and . 


more the organ of liaison between the 
interests of teachers, pupils; and par- 
ents. It has achieved : ‘important ac- 
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JESSE STUART 
Author 
I'm glad*to congratulate Scholastic 

on its twentieth birthday. If Scholastic 
is as vital and if it continues to do the 
same fine work for generations of Amer- 
ican youth yet to be born, I would love 
to be a man alive and congratulate this 
magazine (and its founders) on its 
hundredth anniversary. I don’t know of 
a better oo printed for boys and 
girls of the high school age. It is well- 

alanced and its intentions are to-do 
ood in the upbringing of the big fam- 
y of American youth. In my nine years 
of school work—one year of teach- 
ing, seven years of principalship, and 
one year as Superintendent of Greenup 
County Schools — Scholastic was an 
old stand-by. Best luck and best wishes 
to the fine editorial staff of Scholastic! 
yrs you continue to give the school 
children of America as good a maga- 
zine in the future as you have given 
them in the past. 


TRACY HIGGINS 

President, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. 

The best thing I can say is that the 
faith we had in the Scholastic Awards 
when we first extended our patronage 
to them tweive years ago has been am- 
ply rewarded. We know that the project 
material which we have furnished has 
been of great assistance to many teach- 
ers, and has stimulated the interest and 
enthusiasm of students throughout the 


country. 


Cc. W. KNOUFF 
Vice-President, American Crayon 
Company 

The educational philosophy that you 
conceived 20 years ago in the inception 
of your publication has been epoch- 
making. I have a full appreciation of the 
recognition and encouragement that 
Scholastic has offered to students of 
outstanding ability as: writers and com- 
posers, but I could talk for hours con- 
cerning what this magazine has done 
for art education. 


_ HENRY S. CANBY 
Editorial Board, Saturday Review of 
Literature; Former Professor, Yale 

: U . it 
I have followed with interest the dis- 
tinguished career of Scholastic and con- 


gratulate you on your twentieth anni- 
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— versary. The magazine le meant a 
AD ICA Tite eat deal to secondary education in 


United States. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Editor, The English Journal 
{ the twentieth birthday of Scho- 
$ic I send you my heartiest congratu- 
ftions and wish you many happy re- 
turns of the day. You have done well 
indeed in providing interesting and 
educative contemporary material for 
high school students. 


Cc. E. DENNEY 
President, Northern Pacific Railway 
Company 

Scholastic’s varied and constructive 
editorial a has wielded a tre- 
mendous influence for an in the 
minds of the high school students of 
America in the past two decades. 

Inasmuch as 30 per cent of all rail- 
road taxes go to support the public 
schools, the railroad industry has a tre- 
mendous investment in the education 
of the youth of America. Consequently 
we are greatly interested in any pro- 
gram which helps pay bigger dividends 
on this investment. 

Congratulations to you and your asso- 
ciates on the twentieth anniversary of 
your publication. 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Educational Director, National Broad- 
casting Company 

< have just heard that Scholastic is 
celebrating its 20th Birthday. That 
would seem to indicate that it would 
take one more year before the young 
man (or young lady) can vote, but 
your paper has been casting ballots for 
good sportsmanship, good reading, good 
art, and good citizenship ever since it 
was born. This ought to prove to even 
the most skeptical that we can be a 
pretty valuable asset to the country 
even before we grow up. 


RALPH BUDD 
President, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company 

Throughout our history, political 
thinkers and practical statesmen alike 
have recognized that education is a pre- 
requisite for a workable democracy. 
Ever since the upheaval of the World 
War it has been more necessary than 
ever that our young people appreciate 
the literature and arts of our nation, 
realize their duties as citizens, and learn 
what they can of the complex ways of 
modern life. 

For twenty years Scholastic, . the 
American High School Weekly, has sup- 

lied one practical answer to these 
needs. Ably edited, it has brought every 
week sound information and a vital 
message to a sensitive and important 
national audience. 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

Wife of the President of the U. S. 

I am very much interested to learn 
hat you are celebrating the twentieth 
niversary of Scholastic magazine. 

| am very appreciative of Scholastic’s 
ims and I congratulate you on the way 
ou have carried them out. 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 
Author and Playwright 


The youngsters I've met through 
kcholastic Awards are typical, I believe, 
bf great numbers ce dhoat the coun- 

y. There was a time, I believe, not 
o long ago, when any creative impulse 

a boy or a girl was regarded as im- 
practical, unimportant, and undesirable. 
hat day, we may hope, is over. Not 
hat any of us imagines the whole coun- 

from now on is to abound with great 
riters and composers and sculptors 
and painters. We do not feel that every- 
ome who engages in some creative ac- 
ivity needs to become a giant in that 
realm. We simply hope that he will 
not be regarded as a misfit. The truest 
reward that comes to one who works in 


proves a person — it sharpens his sen- 
sibilities, enlarges his understanding, 
deepens his affection for others; and 
these things are too important not to 
want to see more of. These young 
Americans who win Scholastic prizes 
are all normal and healthy, and de- 
lightful to meet. We are not demanding 
great things of any of them, but at the 


tradition of such great ‘Americans. as 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. 


_ STERLING FISHER 
Director of Education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 
The 20th anniversary of Scholastic 
offers an opportunity of “iimge import- 
ance to ever-growing circles in Ameri- 
can education to take stock of the fine 
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JESSE STUAR 
Author 

I'm glad*to congratulate Scholastic 
on its twentieth birthday. If Scholastic 
is as vital and if it continues to do the 
same fine work for generations of Amer- 
ican youth yet to be born, I would love 
to be a man alive and congratulate this 
magazine (and its founders) on its 
hundredth anniversary. I don’t know of 
a better magazine printed for boys and 
girls of the high school age. It is well- 
balanced and its intentions are to-do 
ood in the upbringing of the big fam- 
ily of American youth. In my nine years 
of school work~—one year of teach- 
ing, seven years of principalship, and 
one year as Superintendent of Greenup 
County Schools — Scholastic was an 
old stand-by. Best luck and best wishes 
to the fine editorial staff of Scholastic! 
2 you continue to give the school 
children of America as good a maga- 
zine in the future as you have given 

them in the past. 


TRACY HIGGINS 

President, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. 

The best thing I can say is that the 
faith we had in the Scholastic Awards 
when we first extended our patronage 
to them twelve years ago has been am- 
ply rewarded. We know that the project 
material which we have furnished has 
been of great assistance to many teach- 
ers, and has stimulated the interest and 
enthusiasm of students throughout the 


country. 
C. W. KNOUFF 


Vice-President, American Crayon 
Company 

The educational philosophy that you 
conceived 20 years ago in the inception 
of your publication has been epoch- 
making. I have a full appreciation of the 
recognition and encouragement that 
Scholastic has offered to students of 
outstanding ability as: writers and com- 
posers, but I could talk for hours con- 
cerning what this magazine has done 
for art education. 


_ HENRY S. CANBY 
Editorial Board, Saturday Review of 
Literature; Former Professor, Yale 
University 

I have followed with interest the dis- 
tinguished career of Scholastic and con- 
gratulate you on your twentieth anni- 
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versary. The magazine has meant a 


“yreat deal to secondary education in. 


United States. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Editor, The English Journal 
f) the twentieth birthday of Scho- 
Zic I send you my heartiest congratu- 
{tions and wish you many happy re- 
turns of the day. You have done well 
indeed in providing interesting and 
educative contemporary material for 
high school students. 


C. E. DENNEY 
President, Northern Pacific Railway 
Company 

Scholastic’s varied and constructive 
editorial program has wielded a tre- 
mendous influence for good in the 
minds of the high pac students of 
America in the past two decades. ~ 

Inasmuch as 30 per cent of all rail- 
road taxes go to support the public 
schools, the railroad industry has a tre- 
mendous investment in the education 
of the youth of America. Consequently 
we are greatly interested in any pro- 
gram which helps pay bigger dividends 
on this investment. 

Congratulations to you and your asso- 
ciates on the twentieth anniversary of 
your publication. 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Educational Director, National Broad- 
casting Company 

: have just heard that Scholastic is 
celebrating its 20th Birthday. That 
would seem to indicate that it would 
take one more year before the young 
man (or young lady) can vote, but 
your paper has been casting ballots for 
good sportsmanship, good reading, good 
art, and good citizenship ever since it 
was born. This ought to prove to even 
the most Eich that we can be a 
pretty valuable asset to the country 
even before we grow up. 


RALPH BUDD 
President, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company 

Throughout our history, political 
thinkers and practical statesmen alike 
have recognized that education is a pre- 
requisite for a workable democracy. 
Ever since the upheaval of the World 
War it has been more necessary than 
ever that our young people appreciate 
the literature and arts of our nation, 
realize their duties as citizens, and learn 
what they can of the complex ways of 
modern life. 

For twenty years Scholastic, . the 
American High School Weekly, has sup- 
plied one practical answer to these 
needs. Ably edited, it has brought every 
week sound information and a vital 
message to a sensitive and important 
national audience. 
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95 Scholastic Pot 


The Teaches and Scholastic 


By Julian C. Aldrich, Ph.D. 


New York University 


A magazine for school use should 
have certain qualities which are not ex- 

ted of those which are for general 
adult use. Such a magazine should serve 
as a reinforcement of the education in 
the school, and should be directed pri- 
marily to the youth of our land. It 
should encourage those desirable atti- 
tudes, skills, and understandings which 
we as teachers feel to be educaticnally 
desirable. It should supply new mate- 
rial organized for school use so as to 
shorten the lag between education and 
the life about us. 

Scholastic has been doing great work 
along these lines throughout the last 
two decades. In its pages has appeared 
authoritative material that has served 
admirably to vitalize the work of the 
high school classroomt. 

Of great significance has been thg 
concern of the editors with the interests 
and needs of youth. Not bound by aca- 
demic requirements, free of the shackles 
of educational accretion, they have been 
leaders in the movement to relate edu- 
cation to the real life of adolescents. 

Of tremendous importance has been 
the encouragement of creative expres- 
sion in young people. Educationally 
sound and accepted by youth as signifi- 
cant self-expression, the Scholastic 
Awards have been a stimulus which in- 
spires the enthusiastic comments of men 
tke Samuel Harden Church, Hughes 
Mearns, William Rose Benet and Wil- 
liam Saroyan. 

Finally, Scholastic has served as a 
challenge to the teacher. The teacher 
as a person has broadened his view, has 
received encouragement and stimulation 
in working out his philosophy of educa- 


tion. 


Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


America Accepts Japanese 
Challenge (P. 5) 


The articles and class activities of 
the last two weeks have given your 
classes some of the background of the 
Far Eastern situation. This week the 
class might consider measures less than 
war as a means settling the situation. 
The events mentioned in the article 
_are some. Others, not used, are men- 
tioned in Peaceful Change (Headline 
Books, Foreign Policy Association). Is it 
too late to use these peaceful methods? 

In this connection, some time should 
be given to a study of army influence 
on the foreign policy of Japan. Why are 
the heads of the Japanese army and 


navy not responsible to Parliament? 
What are the dangers in military and 
naval control of these arms which we 
have avoided by civilian control? (See 
articles in October, 1940, Asia.) 


The Interplay of Foreign 
and Domestic Affairs (P. 7) 


Dr. Commager’s article this week 
might be studied in connection with last 
week’s article by Dr. Lindeman. In 
regard to the issues discussed by the 
class last week, what gains of the last 
twenty years must be retained? Regard- 
less of the election, what must we do 
during the coming months to keep the 
best of the reforms and the best of 
our democratic heritage? Have the class 
list on the board the threats to reform 
and civil liberties. How can these be 
met by a nation which is organizing a 
fast-moving defense program? How 
much depends on the opinions which 
we hold as shown in the student poll? 
How can we dramatize these needs as 
well as our defense needs? 


The Campaign in Cartoons 
(Pp. 8-9) 

The teacher should not neglect to 
develop with the students an apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the cartoon 
as a source of information and as an 
expression of opinion. “What attitudes 
do we get from cartoons?” might be a 
good introduction to this article. We 
get a selection of fact (or facts), sim- 
plified considerably. A person or group 
is often characterized as doing or not 
doing a thing. Questions may be asked 
in class regarding other facts not in- 
cluded, other reasons or motives than 
those presented. In regard to the opin- 
ion expressed, Oya e may be asked 
as to what labels are given or implied, 
what virtues or vices are expressed or 
implied. Attention may be called to the 
use of Uncle Sam, the flag, the people 
or other symbols as a method of enlist- 
ing loyalties and favor. Use of “name- 
calling” may be obvious or merely sug- 
gestive. The class might discuss, “Con- 
fucius was right: one seeing is worth 
a thousand tellings; but who is the one 
who controls our seeing?” 

These specific cartoons may be 
studied as dramatizing certain issues in 
the campaign. Students should be en- 
couraged to bring in others, although 
an attempt should be made to see that 
both sides are fairly represented. A part 
of class discussion, however, might be 
centered on the proportion @ press sup- 
port of Willkie and Roosevelt. 


each cartoon to bring out points 


Critical questions might be r. 
by over-simplification. In cartoon 1, is 
there any similarity between American 
elections and Nazi coups? In cartoon 2, 


is there any proof that the nt 
payroll has been sigpitsalil hieseased 
or that it affects votes? In cartoon 8 are 
the alternatives real or imagined? In 
eat 4 and ae the issues been 

ebated or are parties guilty of 
evasion? In cartoon 5, is not the foreign 
policy the main issue anyway? In car. 
toon 6, what would be meaning if 
Roosevelt were substituted for Willkie? 
In cartoon 7, what significant factors are 
omitted that are as important or more 
important than total income? In car- 
toon 9, is the conflict real or imagined 
by the cartoonist? 


Patrick Henry: Defender. 
of Liberty (P. 11) 


The story of Patrick Henry illustrates 
several interesting facts about Ameri- 
can History. It shows one of the many 
forces working toward revolution: ora- 
torical ability and forensic. skill. Henry's 
“Liberty or Death” speech is still used 
as a model to show climax order in 
sentence arrangement and the use of 
the rhetorical question. It shows how 
the people of the states were divided 
on the Constitution: even Hi , who 
did so much to bring about independ- 
ence, was opposed to it. An interesting 
historical “if” might be asked: What 
would have been the result if Patrick 
Henry had appealed as forcefully for 
“obedience to the law of Parliament”? 


Secial Studies Quiz 


The social studies quiz is omitted 
from this issue of Se ic since the 
Student Poll (P. 89 and 4-T) can also 
be used as an illustration of an attitude 
indicator. Obviously, it cannot be used 
as a “quiz.” 

The Student Poll will show class re- 
actions to only certain issues, will bring 
only paper responses (rather than re- 
sponses to specific situations or possible 
lines of action), and will be based on 
immediate (rather than thought-out) 
feelings. A full attitude indicator would 
provide a restatement of each item to 
provide a positive and a negative re- 
sponse which would also offer a meas- 
ure of consistency of beliefs. 

After the Poll has been completed 
and tabulated, the class will want to see 
the consensus of the group. Reasons for 
the opinions may then be given. Impli- 
cations of the opinions may be con- 
sidered. This discussion s not take 
st until after the parent vote has 

en completed (if the parent vote is 
to be taken). Some of the questions 
may be used as topics for debates or 
panel discussions. In later issues atti- 
tude evaluation will be discussed, bu‘ 












the Student Poll will not again be used 
as a substitute for the Social Studies 


Quiz. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
High School Poetry (Pp. 16-19) 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Modern Poetry classes may base an 
interesting study of influences upon this 
collection of the work of Awards poets. 
Begin class discussion by reading aloud 
the lyrics of Elizabeth Anne MacFar- 
land and asking the class to guess what 
recent poet Elizabeth Anne likes most. 
Emily Dickinson’s influence is plain 
enough that at least a few of the stu- 
dents will see it. Then sant your point 
by reading five or six Emily Dickinson 
lyrics. Show that Elizabeth Anne has 
caught the same brevity and concise- 
ness, that she, like her favorite poet, 
tries to surprise and stir us by giving 
us big thoughts in small parcels. 

Lead the discussion to the topic of 
influences generally. Point out to the 
class the ‘ihoatees which lie behind the 
work of any poet who is currently being 
considered in class work. 

As an outside assignment, suggest 
that the class read the pages of Awards 
poetry carefully, looking for influences 
and likenesses. There are many to be 
found: Brooks Jenkins is influenced by 
Robert Frost, Dorothy Emerson by Eli- 
nor Wylie, many of the others by the 
Imagists. 

Next day ask for a paper, or an oral 
report, on their discoveries. Whether 
their guesses hit the mark or not, they 
will have learned what influence is, how 
pervading it is, and how large a part 
past poets play in the work of any pres- 
ent poet. 

Radio Play: “Sixteen” ,(P. 32) 
For Speech Classes 

The class will like this because it’s 
about their problems and their world. 
\f you ask them whether they'd like to 
present it in assembly, we guarantee 
that you'll get an eager affirmative. 

If there’s a public speaking system in 
the auditorium, all the better. But a 
radio play can be given quite effectively 
without one: just place the actors be- 


hind a curtain, supply the usual sound ~ 


effects, and produce the play. 

All class members should be permit- 
ted to try out for at least one part. 
Spend several class periods on try-outs. 
In the meantime, there'll be opportunity 
for detecting defects, weeding out 
speech difficulties, and making construc- 
tive suggestions. The rehearsals will be 
little trouble. Three rehearsals will take 
care of the average radio play. If you 
haven't the co-operation of the music 
department, use recordings. For tips 
about production, sound effects, etc., see 
Scholastic’s “Handbook for Amateur 


“Broadcasters.” The cost is 50c. The 


booklet can be secured by writing Scho- 
lastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

To Motivate Reading 

Haye a copy of the story “Sixteen” on 
hand. It appeared in Saplings, 1988 edi- 
tion. 

Read the story “Sixteen” aloud to the 
class. Then assign parts of the play to 
good readers, and give a swift reading 
of the play. Stop long enough to show 
the techniques of turning a story into a 
play — the use of the “Voice,” added 
conversation to give information, etc. 


All the Student 

Material in This Issue 

For Composition and Creative Writing 
Classes é 

This material, following immediately 
the Awards announcement in last week's 
Scholastic, will stir up vigorous interest 
in the Awards, and will give students a 
wealth of material by which they can 
measure the value of their own work. 
Any composition class can spend a full 
week on this issue, with great profit. 

Poetry: Read several of the poems 
aloud in class, stopping to remark on 
the special virtues of each. Boot-Black, 
Low Note, and Carmel Point teach the 
lesson of simple, everyday experience 
given richness and significance. Penates 
and A Scarlet Way teach brevity and 
colorful expression. Wisdom teaches a 
knowing use of ordinary words in pat 
terns that are beautiful, etc., etc. En 
courage students to object as well as t: 
— if you see an argument growing 
oster it. And have some copies of Sap 
lings on hand, in which pupils may loo. 
for more work by any Awards autho 
who has struck their fancy. 

Short Stories: Read Return aloud, anc 
— A Game of Checkers for outside 
reading. Ask the pupils to think of these 
stories in relationship to each other — 
how they are alike and how they differ 
On the next day, stage a discussion that 
will bring out the following: Both 
stories are accounts of childhood trage- 
dies, both happened in ordinary places 
Tie this in with the Mansfield story 
(Scholastic, October 7.) Assign them 
the task of looking for material “in their 
own back yards.” Ask them to bring in 
a list of two or three incidents from 
their own lives that might make good 
short stories. 

Essay: Another account of a child. 
hood problem — treated reflectively in- 
stead of dramatically this time. Read it 
aloud. Point out that everyone, like the 
author, has an unsolved question in his 
mind. Suggest that each student hand 
in a slip of paper, listing one or more 
such probiems, Promise to keep the slips 
confidential. If truly valuable subjects 
turn up, discuss them with the pupils 
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in separate conference, and urge the 
writing of an Awards essay. 


Essay: “Conflict” (P. 35) 
To Improve Reading Skills 

Use this numbered essay in the man- 
ner suggested in the first issue of Scho- 
lastic, comparing this week’s score with 
last week’s. Tell students to slow down 


. if they can’t answer the following: True 


or False: The author went to two 
schools; T or F: He was able to picture 
the emperor plainly; T or F: everybody 
got very chatty with the ship’s captain. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


Students might develop a quiz pro- 
gram similar to this: 

What former City Manager was 
asked by President Roosevelt to take a 
job few wanted? 

What news event is suggested by the 
“Road to Mandalay”? By “Anchors 
Aweigh”? 

Why is the “Sick Man of Europe” 
also worried? 

What are the permanent monuments 
to the “Doctor of the North”? 


History of Scholastic Awards 
A Garland of Friendship 
Between Two Wars 


English and Social Studies classes 
might both use the materials in this 
issue on Scholastic’s Twentieth Anniver- 
sary as a study of trends in American 
education. What functions of the school 
are emphasized in the history and in the 
letters in “A Garland of Friendship”? 
To what extent are these objectives of 
the school those which were empha- 
sized twenty years ago? The students 
might submit their lists to their parents 
to compare the two periods. 


Conflict (P. 35) 


This essay may be read for pleasure 
alone, or may be used as material for 
a problems class. What conflicts would 
parents have as a result of the education 
of their children in “The American 
Way”? How would it affect the chil- 
dren? How would both affect our de- 
mocracy? How necessary is it to have 
all schools in America taught in the 
English language and under the super- 
vision of the State? 

The appreciation of other cultures 
night be a part of the teacher’s con- 
zern with this article. What parts of 
Japanese culture are so valuable that 
they should be retained by all who 
know them? What non-Orientals have 
been influenced by the Orient (Whis- 
tler, Hearn, others)? What parts are in- 
consistent with our own culture and 
should be omitted from the education 
of Orientals in our own country? 
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page 39) a series of questions in a 

nation-wide _youth poll conducted 
by The Civics Research Institute of 
Washington, D. C. The National Youth 
Poll was developed by Dr. L. J. 
O'Rourke in 1937. All students in 
grades 8 to 12 are invited to partici- 
pate in this poll. At approximatey quar- 


LT: this issue, Scholastic presents (on 
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National Youth Poll "I 


terly intervals additional groups of ques- 
tions will be published. : 

Another project which has been un- 
dertaken as a phase of the National 
Youth Poll is a survey to determine the 
extent to which youth believes in those 
things which distinguish our democratic 
form of government from a totalitarian 
state. For this purpose a carefully se- 
lected set of questions, each involving 
some important concept of representa- 
tive government as contrasted with dic- 
tatorship, has been prepared. 

These questions are designed not to 
change attitudes, but to record them, so 
that school authorities may be aware 
of the attitudes of their students and 
be in a better position to direct their 
instruction accordingly. There is no 
propaganda in these questions, as you 
will readily see upon examining them. 
The questions have been selected by 
statistical meee 27 from a larger group 
of —— administered to students in 
grades ranging from 8 to 12. They have 
been selected on the basis of clearness 
and of value in differentiating between 
those whose views are most favorable 
toward democracy and those who are 
on the whole less favorable toward 
democracy. 

Write the following questions on the 
blackboard (or have copies reproduced 
for the students), and let the students 
vote on them at the same time and in 
the same way that they vote on the five 
questions in the regular poll. In order 


that uniform results may be obtair 
the wording of the questions should 

‘be changed, nor should they be 
cussed before the students’ vote is ta 
and recorded. Parents’ votes may be ob- 
tained and recorded in the same way 
as the others. All results should be 
mailed to The Civics Research Institute, 
3506 Patterson Street, N.W., Washing. 
ton, D. C., by November 1. The nation+ 
wide results will be reported in a later 
issue of Scholastic. 

You will find that your own ela 
response to these questions will give 
you a valuable insight into your stu- 
dents’ understanding, of the principles 
of democracy. Their opinions will show” 
you where additional emphasis may be 
needed in certain phases of social” 
studies instruction. It is suggested 
after your class has voted, you dis 
the questions with the students in such’ 
a way as to give them an understanding” 
of the principles involved and of the im: 
plications of their opinions. 

In connection with its regular po! 
The Civics Research Institute plans 
resurvey, at quarterly intervals, yo 
attitude toward democracy, using t 
items numbered 6 to 15. For this reason, 
you will want to retain your original 
class record. It will be interesting to” 
compare the results with those obtain 
in subsequent polls, and the comparison 
will give you a basis for evaluating t 
effectiveness of the class discussion fol- 
lowing the taking of the poll. 








6. 


7. 





Do you think it would be to the advantage of our country if there were | 


one, and only one, strong political party? 

Should the newspapers and radio commentators of this country be per- 
mitted to criticize government officials and policies during the present 
emergency? 

Do you think that the general welfare of our youth would be improved 
if the government, rather than parents, had control over all education 
and the leisure-time activities of children under 16? 

Should the President, rather than Congress, have the power to declare 
war? 

Do you think we should have laws preventing people of certain races or 
religions from entering certain professions or occupations? 

Do you think that the efficiency of the government is more important 
than individual liberties and happiness? 

Should meetings held to protest against particular policies adopted by 
our government be broken up by the police? 

Would the general welfare of our country be improved if there were 
government ownership of all industries and farms? 

Do you beliéve that a government run by representatives elected by the 
people as a whole tends to operate for the general welfare better than a 
government run by a smali group of experts and in which the people 
have no voice? 


- Do you think that we should have in this country a secret police force 


with the right to investigate any of us and to search our homes without 
a warrant if they think we have done anything they should know about? 


The following items are numbered for convenience in adding them to the | 
regular list on page 39: ; 
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The Talent Searchlight, 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


NDEK the: tantalizing! title, ~Ke- 

sults of the Short Story Contest” 

the June 9, 1923 issue of Scho- 
ic carried this dismal notice: 


“It is with deep regret we make the 
announcement that the majority opinion 
of the judges —in which the Editor con- 
curs — is that not one of the stories re- 
ceived is sufficiently superior to any of 
the others to receive the first prize and, 
furthermore, that not one of the stories 
is worthy of publication in Scholastic — 
a magazine that expects superior work 
from the high school students of Amer- 


ica. 


Thus gloomily began an experimént 
hich in the last 17 years has brought 
o light scores of gifted high school 
udents; an experiment which has 
yielded writing of such distinction as 


>Z0— was not withheld. Four ot the 
contestants received $5 each and two 
others were paid $2.50. 

For the editor of Scholastic, however, 
there was -only disappointment. The 
nearest thing to consolation for him was 
faith — faith in the essential soundness 
of an idea that seemed then to be dis- 

\ credited. The idea was that there 
existed — somewhere in America — 
high school writers ot such promise that 
they: deserved recognition, that the 
deserved that fuel for self-esteem whic 
the magic of the printed line alone can 
offer to latent and tender talent. 

Yet there in biack and white was the 
announcement. The judges had gone 
over the manuscripts and reached a 


0 be several times reprinted in popular | 


agazines and in anthologies of the 


best American short stories (See Page: : 
2); an experiment which has provided { 


scholarships for some 170 talented art 
mestudents; an experiment which has dis- 
ibuted more than $60,000 in cash to 
utstanding high school authors, artists, 
pnd composers; am experiment which 
as focused public attention on the 
amazing creative talents developed in 
e public schools of America; an ex- 
periment, in brief, which has long since 
passed out of the experimental stage 
and has won the approbation of leading 
educators throughout the nation. 

That experiment ‘was the beginning 
of the Scholastic Awards. , 

And the key to the success of the 
Awards is to be found in the closing 
phrase of that 1928 confession of fail- 


e: “Scholastic —a magazine that ex- . 


pects superior work from the high 
school students of America.” 

No doubt that announcement of no 
pnzes in 1923 was a disappointment to 
a few hundred students 78 had sub- 
mitted manuscripts. But for some of 
them, at least, there were scraps of 
consolation. The prize purse offered — 


decision — a decision in which the editor 
admittedly concurred. The editor ap- 

ed to be wrong. There was nothing 
to justify his faith in the idea of young 
artists yearning—and deserving — to 
see their own plays, poems, stories and 
essays in print, and to have other high 
school students see. them, too. 

Yet the idea did not die. Indeed, it 
did much more than recover. The idea 
grew and took on weight and in due 
time passed out of infancy. On what 
was the idea fed? Its nourishment was 
another idea: if the editor could not 
open the pages of Scholastic to first- 
rate writing by high school students 
because there was no such writing be- 
ing done, then the editor could do some- 
thing else. ; 
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He could make those same pages the 
sood right arm of English teachers by 
offering them genuine and_ practical 
help in developing, guiding, and nur- 
turing the kind oF writing that would 
be worthy of the attention ot other high 
school students, and, ultimately — as it 
turned out — of the attention of adult 
readers, too. In short, Scholastic would 
perform two services for the cause of 
creative writing, instead of one. The 
nagazine would first offer guidance 
ind instruction in the craftsmanship of 
iterary composition. Hughes Mearns 
ind other skillful teachers of writin 
vere early contributors of articles an 
idvice. 

It was realized however that teach- 
ing the technique of writing would not 
alone accomplish the desired end. It 
would be necessary, also, to devote even 
more attention to presenting in each 
issue the best available examples of 
what good literature is. Then, having 
laid a firm foundation, it would be pos- 
sible for the magazine to serve as a 
vehicle through which exceptional stu- 
dent writers might be afforded nation- 
wide publication. 

And right there you have the three- 
rong program which has been the 
fae of Scholastic’s editorial policy for 
the last 17 years. And right there, too, 
you have the answer to the magazine’s 


‘warm and ever-widening reception in 


the English classes of the nation’s 


This page from Scholastic tells how the 
Awards winners- enjoyed visit to New 
York to take part in radio broadcast. 


schools. Enumerated, that three-prong 
program is this: (1) present citicles on 
the technique of writing and supple- 
ment them by expert but sympathetic 
guidance iad criticism (for example, 
our Round Table department); (2) re- 
print the best in prose and verse (see 
the list of Scholastic’s contributors on 
page 31); and (3) reserve one issue 
each year (the annual student-achieve- 
ment issue) as a sort of Pulitzer an- 
thology of the best writing being done 
by America’s high school students. 
The short stories, poems, plays, etc. 
adjudged the best high school writing 
of the year are selected from thousands 
of manuscripts submitted by students 
from all parts of the country in an an- 
nual competition known as the Scholas- 
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tic Awards. From the start, however, 
the Awards have been much more than 
a series of literary competitions. Stu- 
dents were invited to submit cover de- 
signs for the first studenit-achievement 
issue. The art’ work received showed a 
freshness and maturity equal to the 
manuscripts submitted in the literary 
division. So a division devoted to the 
arts and crafts was added to the Awards 
project. ’ 

Yet it was never the primary purpose 
of the Awards to make professional 
poets of students with facile pens, nor 
professional painters of those who work 
well with palette and brush. That an 
impressive number of students have 
hewn out careers for themselves as 
writers and artists (as the brief notes 
on page 27 testify) is merely a gratify- 





View of mass of entries submitted for the National High School Exhibit, 
each spring in the Galleries of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, under the auspices 


was published for the fifteenth consecu- 
tive year. 

It was a poem entitled ee 
in the 1926 edition of that an logy 
that provided the idea for the title 
which the anthology has borne ever 
since — Saplings (See Page 16). 

‘Saplings, howéver, could preserve 
only the cream of the literary entries 
in the annual Scholastic Awards. The 
editors saw the need of finding some 
means of calling public attention to the 
splendid work Sein done by the 
schools in the field of the arts and crafts, 
which quickly became a no less impor- 
tant division of the Awards. To be sure, 
the annual Student Achievement issue 
served as a vehicle for this p . But 
magazine reproductions of work 


submitted in oils, water colors, pencil, 


of Scholastic. The exhibit usually includes more than 800 pieces ranging from oil 
paintings and water colors to objects in sculpture, metal crafts and jewelry. 


ing by-product of the experiment. But 
this in no way alters the basic educa- 
tional aim of the Awards. That aim is to 
help educators raise the general level 
of art appreciation. The editors, in com- 
mon with educational leaders, believed 
that the most effective way for a youns 
person to leafn to appreciate a ski 
was to have him try to ‘acquire that 
skill; that the general level of culture, 
and appreciation of the products of cul- 
ture, is best raised by the broadest pos- 
sible participation in cultural pursuits. 
As early as 1926 the Awards had 
proved so helpful in supplanting the 
bane of classroom indifference with a 
new spirit of student eagerness that 
many teachers urged the editors of 
Scholastic to go a step further than sim- 
ply setting aside one issue each year for 
reproducing student art work and print- 
ing prize-winning student writing. That 
same year the editors complied with 
these requests in so far as the litera: 
division of the Awards was concerned. 
They decided to publish in book form a 
representative my of the best 
work submitted. In the fall of 1940 that 
annual anthology of high school writing 


sketches, sculpture, metal crafts, 
jewelry desi 
to the students’ skills. Accordingly, 
Scholastic’s editors enlisted the coopera- 
tion of Homer Saint-Gaudens and of 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, whose 
spacious Fine Arts galleries bi-annually 
housed the fameus Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings. With the 
aid and guidance of a committee of 
prominent artists and art educators, it 
was decided to hold an annual national 
high school art exhibit under the aus- 
ices of Scholastic. The first such ex- 
Pibit was held in 1928. In the spring of 
1940 the 13th National High School 
Art Exhibit sponsored by Scholastic was 
held in the same Carnegie Institute gal- 
leries. Long before that last showing, 
the art exhibit had established itself as 
an educational event of first-rate impor- 
tance. Seven galleries were filled with 
student work. Discriminating art critics 
were saying that this was no exhibit of 
amateur work, but an event of prime 
significance to the nation’s culture. 
By 1932 the prestige of the art di- 
vision of the Awards and of the annual 
high school art exhibit was so firmly 


held 


, etc. could not do justice. 





8g 
scholarships to students who excell 
in the contests. Nine such scholarships 
were offered that year. Since then the 
annual number has increased to more 
than twenty. Any senior in any public, 
irony or i is eligi- 
le to compete. 
In 1987 Scholastic added: a third divi- 


sion th the ‘Awards, by igo for 
musical compositions school 
students. Again the quality of the work 
i was ean beyond the 

itors’ most optimistic expectations. 
With the addition of music composi- 
tion to the Awards, the old problem was 
back again of how to find some more ef- 
fective means than the student-achieve- 
ment issue for bringing the quality of 
these compositions to the attention of 
the general public. This time radio 
proved to be the answer to the problem. 


In 1937 the first Scholastic Awards 
program was broadcast over a nation- 
wide network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. In 1938, °39, and 
"40 the National Broadcasting network 
carried this program in the spring of 
the year around the time of the annual 
announcement of the year’s Awards 
winners. 

For these broadcasts, Scholastic be- 
gan the practice of inviting to New 
York each spring, as the guests of the 
editors, a few of the outstanding stu- 
dent-winners in each of the three major 
divisions of the Awards. This has 
proved a sort of additional grand prize, 
an- extra incentive for participation in 
the Awards. The students selected to 
take part in the broadcast are enter- 
tained in New York for three or four 
days by the editors of Scholastic. They 
enjoy the thrills of broadcasting re- 
hearsals, theatre-going and sight-seeing, 

And, now, for the school year 
1940-41 the cay take another big 
stride in e ion. Next 
spring pb grin be Bae ian one 
high school art exhibit. In. many com- 
munities throughout the country, local 
department stores will act as co-spon- 
sors. Under the auspices of these local 
sponsors, community art exhibits will 
be held. This will enable the residents 
of each such loca? community to view 
the fine art work being produced by 
their own high schools. _ 

The department store co-sponsors, 
with the assistance of art teachers and 

rofessional art juries, will handle the 
Deal eliminations and select the best 
work in each exhibit to: be forwarded 
to the national Scholastic Awards art 
jury in Pittsburgh, where the pieces to 
exhibited in the 14th National High 
School Art Exhibit at Carnegie Institute 
will be chosen, and the National prizes 
and scholarships awarded. 
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Where Are They Now? 


Many Scholastic Awards Winners of Yestervear 
Are Now on the Threshold of Promising Careers 


Just what does become of a Scholastic 
Awards winner? After a high school 
student writes a prize short story or wins 
an art scholarship, does he go on to a 
career in the field where he bas shown 
promise of talent? Or does he sink back 
into oblivion and obscurity? 

Scholastic has never made anything 
approaching a scientific survey to deter. 
mine the answer to this intriguing ques- 

mn. 
ae it is gratifying to see that many 
of the Awards people—whom we like to 
call Scholastic “graduates” —are making 
steady progress toward careers of div- 
tinction as authors, poets, painters. 
teachers, and craftsmen. In the belief 
that their successes—however varying in 
degree—may be of interest to our read- 
ers, especially to those students planning 
to enter the Awards this year, we print 
below brief biographical sketches on a 
few of our more luminous Awards win- 
ners of the past. 


Winners With Scholastic 


(hree Awards poetry winners ate 
aw Scholastic writers and editors. They 
ae Dorothy Emerson and Gladys 
Schmitt, both 1927 winners, and Mar 
garet Sylvester, second-prize in poetry 
in 1935. Margaret Sylvester is a staf 
writer for Junior Scholastic. 

From 1933 to 1939 Dorothy Emerson. 
edited Scholastic’s weekly “Poetry Cor 
ver.” She is at present on a temporary 
leave of absence from Scholastic. She 
is an alumnus of Rollins College, Flor- 
ida, and has done special research at 
the University of West- Virginia in the 
field of English and American poetry. 
Her verse ae appeared in Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse and other periodicals. 

Gladys Schmitt (See page 22) is per 
haps the most versatile and pro 
digiously productive writer on the Scho 
lastic staff. No assignment daunts her 
She does everything from captions 
through movie reviews and editorials to 
lesson plans with the same facile skill 
She has written a great many of the 
radio plays which appear in the English 
pages of Scholastic. Her poems have 
appeared in Poetry, Midland, and Col. 
lege Verse. She had written short 
stories for Atlantic, and Story. The 
Lippincott-Story Press has scheduled 
her novel, Journey Into Aulis for publi- 
cation in the spring of 1941. 


Winfield T. Scott 
Winfield T. Scott, of Haverhill, 
Mass., won second prize in poetry in 


the Awards in 1927. After graduating 
from Brown University in 1981, he be- 











Jame movie and book reviewer ot the 
Providence Journal. In 1987 his book 
4 poems Biography for Traman, was 
‘Dares by Covici-Friede. His verse 
as been published in anthologies and 
in Poetry, The New Republic. The Neu 
Yorker, and Scribner’s 5 

In 1940 he shared with a Milwaukee 
poet named Herbert Bruncken the an 
nual Shelley Memornal Award Prize 
At present * does news broadcasting 
trom the editorial rooms of the Provi 
tence Journal twice a week. 


Frances Farmer 


frances Farmer, of West Seattle High 
school, Seattle, Washington. wou first 
prize in essay in the 1931 Scholastic 
Awards. Then she studied drama tor 
tour years at the University of Washing. 
ton. In 1935 she won a popularity con- 
test. The prize was a trip to Russia. She 
went—in spite of parental objections 
she said “the theatre—not politics” - toot 


FRANCIS DANOVICH 
Art Winner, 1937 





FRANCES FARMER. 
Essay, 1931 


her to Russia. On the way home she 
caught the eye of a movie scout. That 
was the beginning of her screen and 
stage career. Among pictures in which 
she has appeared are Come and Get It, 
Exclusive, and Toast of New York. She 
has appeared on the stage in several 
Group ‘Theatre pculiieinas 









WFIELD T.eSCOT! 
Poetry, 1927 


October 21,1940 27 
Frances Farmer 1s still winning popu- 

larity-eontests — though they aren t-off- 

cia]. Her interests, talents, activities, and 


avocations are oka tg She reads a 
lot and very often does book reviews 


' for a Seaftle newspaper. 


Lionel Wiggam 


Lionel Wigyam is probably the only 
scholastic Awards winner who can’t - 
stiictly speaking — be called an Awards 
‘discovery”. That’s because he sold a 
story to a pulp magazine when he was 
thirteen. But that and his later pulp fic- 
tion were published unde: a pen name. 

In 193., while a student in Arsenal 
echnical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Wiggam won an _ honorable 
mention in the Scholastic Awards, and 
three of his poems appeared in that 
year's edition of Saplings. At the age 
of 15, Wiggam entered Northwestern 
University on a scholarship In 1936 he 









FLORENCE 
STEPHENSON 
Scholarship, 1939 





LIONEL WIGGAM 
Poetry, 1931 


reached his 20th birthday and cele 
brated it by having a book of poems 
published entitled Landscape with Fig- 
ures (See Scholastic’s Poetry Corner, 
October 31, 1936, Page 17). After that 
he abandoned poetry and turned to 
writing short stories. A sale to Harper's 
Bazaar and another to Esquire gave him 
the money for a one-way ticket to the 
Orient. He wrote another story on the 
boat, sent it back from Japan, sold it at 
once, and earned enough to settle down 
in ——- for a while. His stories have 
appeared in Harper's, Story, Mademoi- 
selle. 


Kimball Flaccus 


Kimball Flaccus of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was first prize poetry winner in the 


Awards in 1929. In 1933 he was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth, where he won 






98 Scholastic 


the Glascock Memorial Prize for poetry. 
During the following year he Reld a 
scholarship for post-graduate study in 
English at Columbia University and 
later studied Irish literature in Dublin 
for a year on a similar scholarships He 
is now on the faculty of the College o 
the City of New York. 

In 1934 Scribner's published his book 
of poems, Avalanche of April. He has 
done book reviews for the New York 
Sun and contributed poems to The Sat. 
urday Review of Literature, Scribner's. 


ROBERT McCLOSKEY KIMBA 


Scholarship, 1932 


and The New Republic. In the May 18, 
1939, issue, Scholastic published for the 
first time his poetic tribute to the au- 
thor of Look Homeward, Angel and Of 
Time and the River entitled “Letter tc 
Thomas Wolfe”. 


Ben Belitt 


The same year he won an honorabk 
mention in the short story division ol 
the 1928 Scholastic Awards, Ben Belitt, 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, entered the 
University, of Virginia. While workin 
fer his masters degree, he contribut 
poetry reviews to the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. In 1936 he was offered the 
job of assistant literary editor of The 


Nation, by Joseph Wood Krutch. Sinces - 


‘1938 he has been teaching modern and 
17th century poetry and creative writ- 
ing at Bennington College, Vermont. 
His book, drama, and movie reviews 
have appeared in The Nation, the New 
York Times, the Boston Transcript, 
Poetry, and Story. “ 

His short stories have been published 
in the experimental literary magazines 
(The Midland and Manuscript}. In 
1936 he received the Shelley Memorial 
Award for poetry. Two years later his 
first volume of verse, The Five-Fold 
Mesh, was published by Knopf. 


Robert McCloskey 


Robert McCloskey, of Hamilton 
(Ohio) High School, has been one of 
the most consistent gatherers of new 
laurels and prizes. He won a scholarship 
to the Ve George School of Art, 
Boston, in the Scholastic Awards of 
1932. He worked on models for stone 


carvings for the Municipal Building of 
his home town in Hamilton. He also 
von the second Concours Award. 

He continued his art studies at the 
Ciffany Foundation and the American 
\eademy of Design in New York and 
:as exhibited each year with these or- 
ganizations as well as in Boston at the 
Society of Independent Artists, Recently 
he returned to Boston to assist Francis 
Seott Bradford, a well-known mural 
decorator in making an’ enormous mural 
of farnous le of Beacon Hill. In 
1939, McCloskey won the Prix de 
Rome. This year the Viking Pres: 


FLACC’ 


Poetry, 1929 


* 


Library of gress. His oil paintings 
have been outstanding. In he won 
the Tiffany Foundation Award.” 

There 't been a single in 
which Cass Technical High 1 in 
Detroit, Michigan, has failed to place a 
student among the scholarship winners. 
Michael Ursulescu (Art Institute oj 
Chicago, 1932), painted in Spain on a 
traveling scho ip in 1936 and is now 
on the faculty of the Art Institute o: 
Chicago. 

Four former Awards winners are nov 
onthe art faculty at Cass Technic: 


While a student in Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
Marian Kenney, right, won first prize in metal work in 
Scholastic Awards in 1929 and 1930. Today she and her 
husband, Fred Egan, left, also. a former metal student 
at Cass Tech, operate a metal workers school in the 
basement of Marian’s home. They have more than 50 
students a week. The Kenney-Egan shop gets lots of 
orders for “custom built” articles—special desk sets, 
pairs of vases, a whole cepper dinner set, ete. One cus- 
tomer recently ordered special sets of ash trays for the 


BEN BELITT 
Short Story, 1928 


brought out Lentil, a book written and 
illustrated by McCloskey. 

The story of a young harmonica 
player, the book is largely autobio- 

aphical. McCloskey’s abilities with the 

armonica prompted him on one occa- 
sion to offer his services to Major Bowes 
as a lark. He was offered two engage: 
ments on a vaudeville circuit, but 
clined. 


Other Art Winners 

In 1938 Frank Besedick, also from 
Hamilton, Ohio, won the Vesper George 
School of Art Scholarship. Miss Dorothy 
W. George, director of the school 
writes: “Frank Besedick did ng | 
good work in etching and later his wor 

appeared among the. showing of 100 
Best Prints of American Etchers at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York. 


/ 


sales force of a large Detroit firm. The Kenney-Egan 
shop’s customers include such people as the Fords and 
Robert Tannahill of the Detroit Art Commission. Photo 
shows Fred and Marian watching a student at work. 


High, Detroit. They are Edith Berthold 
(Carnegie Tech, 1933); Phyllis Tanner 
(Pratt Institute, 1937); Erminie Stu- 
art, a winner in metals in 1933; and 
John Cornish, also a 1933 winner. 
Harry Bertoia (Detroit School of the 
Arts & Crafts, 1936) is now on the art 
faculty of the Cranbrook Foundation in 
Michigan. Florence Stephenson (New 
York School of Fine & Applied Art, 
1939) is-now an assistant in Advertis- 
ing Art at that school. Leroy Wam- 
baugh, a 1932 winner, is head of the 
layout department of Sears-Roebuck in 
i a winner of the advertising 
prize 1934, Alicia Wiencek, is as- 
sistant to Ernest Fiene, the well-known 
New York artist. Francis Danovich, win- 
ner of three prizes in 1937, is doing 4 
mural decoration in the new Dental 
Building at the University of Michigan. 
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JOHN W: STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner 
of Education 
All the letters of a New England 
Hornbook could be printed in one cor- 
ner of this page. Today printing sup- 
plies education not with a few thousand 
words each semester, but with ample 
textbooks and well-stocked libraries. 
Nevertheless, the world changes so fast 
that it was inevitable that the periodical 
would appear to supplement textbook 
and library book. This is most desirable 
because it is vital that education keep 
abreast of events. Therefore, I congratu- 
late Scholastic on its 20th anniversary 
of service in the company of classroom 
periodicals. 


CARROLL R. REED 
- Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
President, American Association 
of School Administrators 


Iam very glad to say a word in praise 
ot the contribution which Scholastic has 
made to American high school life. It 
has contributed mightily to our program 
of citizenship “and cultural growth and 
has stimulated high school young people 
tv give more consideration to current 
affairs. May your magazine live long 
and prosper. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
Historian 

May I offer you my congratulations 
on the Twentieth Anniversary of the 
inception of Scholastic and the work 
which you have done for high school 
pupils during these years. I have never 
taught myself but I have heard the 
highest praise of your journal which is, 
I judge, well deserv by such issues 
as have come my way. 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senater from Kansas; 
Publisher, Topeka Daily Capital, 
Capper’s Weekly, Household 
Magazine, etc. : 

It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I learned of the celebration of the 
wentieth anniversary of the founding 
of Scholastic. I write to extend my 


heartiest congratulations on the splendid 


ichievements of youf magazine durin 


| this time and to express my hope that 


> S LS Sh ‘ 


ARLAND OF FRIENDSHIP 


Congratulations on Scholastic’s Twentieth 


Birthday from Leaders of American Life 


it will continue to flourish for many 
years to come. 

The contribution Scholastic has made 
to the advancement of the = 
of our youn le gives it a distinc- 
tive heels i ae T dinitional system. I 
have always gone on-the theory that 
the boys and girls of today are the 
citizens of tomorrow. I believe Scholas- 
tic is doing a great deal in assuring us 
of a thoughtful and progressive citizenry 
in future years. 

The American school system is indeed 
fortunate in having pe § a fine maga- 
zine as Scholastic available as a practi- 
cal supplement to its teachings: 


BEN G. GRAHAM 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Former President, 
American Association of School 
Administrators 

During the twenty years Scho- 
lastic has ai pg noteworthy place for 
itself. It is unique; no other publication 
attempts to reach the goal set by this 
weekly published for high school stu- 
dents. The ideals kept constantly in 
mind by Scholastic are to stimulate in 
high pa es students a love for the best 
in literature which will remain in them 
always; to aid in the development of 
the le type of citizenship by offer- 
ing to high school students an unbiased 
presentation of social, economic, and 
political events; and to lead high school 
students to see that sane, normal, 
healthy living brings the richest re- 
wards. In the twenty years of its ex- 
istence Scholastic has gone far toward 
complete realization of these lofty aims. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counselor, National Broad- 
casting Company; Former Presi- 
dent, Yale University 

I am interested to know of the 
Twentieth Anniversary of Scholastic. I 
beg leave to extend my most sincere 
congratulations on the conclusion of 
two decades of extremely useful service 
to American education. 


SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 
President, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It gives me much pleasure to send 
you this greeting on Scholastic’s twen- 
tieth birthday. 


Scholastic — Twenty Years Old! Many 
a magazine has been born and has died 
within Scholastic’s span of life — a fact 
which shows the imperishable vigor of 
a vital purpose steadfastly maintained. 


The annual exhibition of the work of 
Scholastic’s youthfu' tribe at the Car- 
negie Institute brings hundreds of the 
talented children of the whole nation 
together at Pittsburgh, whose showing 
of objects of art in every field, pro- 
duced by themselves, provokes amaze- 
ment in the eager spectators. 

Scholastic has lighted and keeps 
aflame for American youth those seven 
lamps of architecture which in John 
Ruskin’s judgment illuminated the mind 
of the art world. 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
Poet; Contributing Editor, Saturday 
Review of Literature 


I regard Scholastic as one of the most 
intelligent phenomena in the field of 
education. I myself have derived real - 
benefit from it. It seems to me to con- 
tain sound information and to inculcate 
sound ideals. It should be the best sort 
of influence toward good citizenship. 
The youth of the country are fortunate 
in having so wideawake and ‘liberal a 
magazine of their own. | 

As never before we need truly to 
educate the youth of this country. And 
the old dull, routine and _slipshod 
methods will not do. Our whole con- 
ception of democracy is now chal- 
lenged by forces materialistically most 
powerful. The selfishness of the few 
should no longer be allowed to jeopar- 
dize our democracy’s — existence. 
We are no longer a free-for-all, grab- 
all, devil-take-the-hindmost land. Un- 
less we have real education of the young 
in this land, and unless their elders 
create and preserve standards and ideals 
in which the young can really believe 
and for which they are really willing 
to lay down their lives, this country 
will perish from the face of t!.c earth. 
It will be called America perhaps, but 
what America might have a will be 
gone forever. Scholastic faces a great 
work, but I believe it will be equal to 
the task. I wish it well now and al- 
ways! 


(Concluded on next page) 








HUGHES MEARNS 
Professor of Creative Education, 
New York University 
I am the first to send you best 
wishes on the twentieth anni of 
the publication of Scholastic, for I have 


I hope 


been with you in spirit and in fact since 
that first issue and was one of the few 
who heard and approved your plans 
and shared your enthusiasm before even 
a mame was chosen. 

You saw a great need in secondary 
education and you were right. prtvenne’ 
or indirectly pny high school teach- 
ers, I have heard the response of thou- 
sands of high school boys and girls. You 
were right. These young persons wanted 
a magazine that would touch directly 
the world of today, that would express 
itself not in juvenile attitudes but in the 
language and thinking of maturity, that 
would treat literature as a genuinely 
attractive art, and, above all they 
wanted a magazine that would believe 
in and would respect the long neglected 
creative impulse of. the young. 

You had a rich vision, M. R. R., and 
you had also the energy and % 
atience to translate your faith into 

living actuality. Viva, Scholastic! 


HELEN FERRIS 
Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 
So it’s twenty years, is it? I tell you, 
I got a real thrill out of those words, 
“twentieth anniversary.” As the years 


have passed and each issue of Scholastic , 


has arrived, always eagerly read, there 
are certain words that have come to be 
associated in my mind with your fine 
publication. On this occasion, I want 
you to know what they are — intelli- 
gence, understanding, and courage. As 
you have analyzed the trend of human 
events for young readers, you have not 
hesitated to take your honest stand for 
vital liberalism. In presenting the re- 
sults of your incisive thinking of these 
young readers, you have made the 
futher contribution of giving those re- 
sults most interestingly. Nor-have you in 
the Scholastic pages ommited fun. In 
short, I congratulate you not only — 
your intelligence but upon your under- 
standing of youth. 


HARRY HANSEN 
Literary Editor, New York 
World-Telegram 
For years I have admired and ap- 
proved the editorial policy of Scholas- 
tic, which believes that students in 
secondary schools are eagerly interested 
in all conditions and problems that will 
affect them as active citizens of the 
United States. Your articles reflect free 
inquiry and open-minded fairness and 
you will, I hope, continue to be useful 


and influential in vour field for many 
years to come 


20 Years of Scholastic 


(Concluded from page 2A) 
the Grace Church School, New York 
City. 
As the years passed it became evident 


that a new classroom publication was. 


needed to serve the junior high school 
and upper elemen' grades. In 1937, 
fupeetae Junior rer ho was launched 
as a 16-page weekly. Mr. Lippert was 
shifted the staff of Scholastic 
Coach to assume the managing editor- 
ship of Junior Scholastic, where he has 
ably interpreted the interests of younger 
readers. Owen Reed, a former associate 
editor, then became editor of the 
Coach. 


Expansion in 1931 


In the process of its gradual expan- 
sion, Sc ic entered, in 1931, a co- 
operative agreement for common man- 
agement in the high school field with 
the American Education Press of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. At the expiration of ‘one 
year, Scholastic resumed its independ- 
ent management, but absorbed four 
other high school periodicals previously 
owned by the American Education 
Press, namely, The Magazine World, 
Current Literature, World News, and 
Looseleaf Current Topics. In 1930, also, 
Scholastic Corporation purchased from 
the Century Company the long-estab- 
lished juvenile monthly magazine, St. 
Nicholas. Scholastic published St. Nich- 
olas for only two years but maintained 
the high literary and artistic standards 
for which that publication was famous 
since the days of its foundation in 1878 
under the editorship of Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 

The need for unification of offices and 
accessibility to publishing and adver- 
tising centers dictated the removal of 
the editorial offices of Scholastic to 
New York City in 1931. The composi- 
tion and engraving work on Scholastic 


. Publications is done by various New 


York firms, but the press work and mail- 
ing are handled at the McCall! Corpora- 
tion’s great plant in Dayton, ‘)hio. 





LOUIS ADAMIC 
Author 


As one who is deeply interested in 
the problems of popular education, I 
have been noticing for a nymber of 
years, and with increasing satisfaction, 
the effect of Scholastic on both teachers 
and ag Your weekly seems to me 
one of the most worthwhile publications 
in the country, May your next twenty 
years be as fruitful as were the last 
twenty! 

For additional messages of congratu- 
lation, see the Teacher Edition. 


from time to time in the 
years may be mentioned: (1) The pub- 
lication of several special issues each 
year devoted to some central theme of 
social or cultural significance. (2) Scho- 
lastic’s editorial page, which has con- 
sistently dealt with topics of timely in- 
terest to young people in ‘simple and 
stimulating language, attracting wide 
commendation from 


educators. (3) 
Original radio plays written the 
Scholastic staff which have been in wide 
demand for amateur broadcasting by 
educational and clubs.-(4) the 
“Boy Dates Girl” serial stories by “Gay 


Head,” which are in constant and en- . 
thusiastic demand by young people who 


want up-to-date information on good 
manners and social behavior. (5) ‘The 
“Today's Events in the Light of His- 
tory” department conducted by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, well-known 
Columbia historian. 

In 1935 the National Association of 
Secondary School Princi did Scho- 
lastic the signal honor of selecting it as 
the publication. to issue the official year- 
book celebrating the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of secondary education 
in America. 

With the increasing need for special- 
ization in the classroom magazine field, 
Scholastic kept pace by establishing in 
1936 its convenient four-edition plan. 
Each weekly issue now in four 
distinct editions adapted to the needs 
of various school groups. __ 

A Young Magazine 

And so Scholastic is celebrating its 
twentieth birthday. Most high school 
students are not far short of that age. 
We like to think of Scholastic as a 
young magazine. We like being just 
about your age. It’s young enough for 
hope, for aspiration, and for an occa- 
sional dash of nonsense; old enough for 
responsibility, foresight, and _ self- 
appraisal. For twenty years it has been 
our foremost editorial le that 
what concerns you concerns us. And 
we want you to feel, as we do, that 
Scholastic is a magazine “of the stu- 
dents, by the ts, and for the 
students. Hine: 
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Here’s an Educational Game You'll Enjoy: 


Scholastic has published during the last 20 years short 
stories, plays, essays, ete., by hundreds of the great names of 
modern literature, Below we give you an abbreviated list of 
many of those noted names. The list tells its own story about 
Scholastic’s literary standards. Nevertheless, there are distin- 
guished authors of the 20th Century whose work Sciolastic 
has never published. The reasons for this range all the way 
from restrictions on copyright and high fees to unsuitability 


Name Three Authors! 


Show Your Critical Judgment, Win a Prize 


ment of not over 100 words about each of the three, telling 
why you think they should have appeared in Scholastic. 

This contest is open to both teachers and students. A 
prize of $10 will be paid for the best list of three authors sent 
in by a teacher and another prize of $10 for the best list sub- 
mitted by a student. Five honorable mention prizes will also 
be awarded to five teachers and five students. The honorable 
mention prizes will consist of copies of Saplings. Remember 
that each list must include a statement (critical assessment 


for a classroom magazine such as Scholastic. 


But who are these great writers whose work Scholastic has 
never published? How many can you think of? Here’s your 
chance to exercise some critical judgment and to win a $10 
prize. That’s what Scholastic is offering for the best list of 
three authors whose names do not appear below (or in the 
list of poets printed on page 15) together with a brief state- 


Fiction 
Bill Adams 
Bess Streeter Aldrich 
f Sherwood Anderson ~ 
Martin Armstrong 
Mary Austin 
Thomas Beer 
Laura Benet 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
Amold Bennett 
Stella Benson 
Konrad Bercovici 
]. D. Beresford 
*Alvah C. Bessie 
Algernon Blackwood 
James Boyd 
Roark Bradford 
Louis Bromfield 
Katherine Brush 
John Buchan 
Pearl Buck 
Struthers Burt 
Erskine Caldwell 
Willa Cather 
Humphrey Cobb 
Irvin S$. Cobb 
A. E. Coppard 
Joseph Conrad 
James Gould Cozzens 
Clyde Brion Davis 
Richard Harding Davis 
Mazo de la Roche 
Grazia Deledda 
Charles Caldwell Dobie 
Lord Dunsany 
Walter D. Edmonds 
Edna Ferber 
"Charles J. Finger 
"Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Martha Foley 
Wilson Follett 
Mary Wilkins Freeman 
"Zona Gale 
John Galsworthy 
"Hamlin Garland 
Elizabeth Goudge 
Kenneth Grahame 
Albert Halper 
Ben. Hecht 
Emest Hemin ay 
Joseph Hergesheimer 
Du Bose Heyward 
James Hilton 
W. H. Hudson 
Inez Haynes Irwin 


M ohnston . 
Mackislay Kantor 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Cliver LaFarge 
Selma La 
Rose Wilder Lane 
Ring Lardner 
Andreas Latzko 
Sinclair Lewis 
Jack London 
Albert Maltz 
Thomas Mann 
William March 
Don Marquis 
Katherine Mansfield 
Somerset Mau 
George Milburn 
Meade Minnigerode 
Naomi Mitchison 
C. E. Montague 
Christopher Morley 
Kathleen Norris 
Liam O’Flaherty 
Harvey O'Higgins 
Dorothy Parker 
*Anne Parrish 
Eden Philpotts 
Emest Poole 
Katherine Anne Porter 
Melville Davisson Post 
Alexander -Pushkin 
Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 
Leonard Q. Ross 
Damon Runyan 
V. Sackville-West 
“Saki” (H. H. Munro) 
*William Saroyan 
Dorothy L. Sayers 
Vincent Sheean 
*Elsie Singmaster 
Constance Lindsay 
Skinner 
Laurence Stallings 
Wilbur Daniel Steele 
John Steinbeck 
G. B. Stern 
James Stevens 
Phil re} 
T. S. Stribling 
L. A. G. Strong 
*Jesse Stuart 
Ruth Suckow 
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or appraisal) of each of the three authors you select. So first 


1940. 


Booth Tarkington 
Albert Payson Terhune 
John R. Tunis . 
Mark Twain 

Henry Van Dyke 

Hugh Walpole 

Sylvia Warner 

Jerome Weidman 

H. G. Wells 

Edith Wharton 
Edward Lucas White 
Stewart Edward White 
Dan Wickenden 

Bea Ames Williams 
Henry Williamson 

P. G. Wodehouse 
Thomas Wolfe 

Francis Brett Young 


Essays 

William Beebe 
Robert Benchley 
Charles S. Brooks 
Van Wyck Brooks 
Heywood Broun 
John Mason Brown 
Whit Burnett 
*Henry Seidel Canby 
Dale Carnegie 

Lewis Carroll 

Mary Ellen Chase 
G. K. Chesterton 
Frank Moore Colby 
Katherine Cornell 
Arthur Quiller-Couch 
Carl Crow 
Clarence Da 
*Walter Prichard Eaton 
Walter D. Edmonds 
Martha Foley 

Ruth Gordon 

James Norman. Hall 
Richard Halliburton 
Margaret Halsey 

A! P. Herbert 
*Robert Cortes Holliday 
A. E. Housman 

Aldous Huxley ®@ 
Joseph Henry Jackson 
Agnes Newton Keith 
“Rockwell Kent 

Stephen Leacock 

Heinz Leipmann 

E. V. Lucas 

Della Lutes 

William McFee 


~ % 


Andre Maurois 
*Hughes Mearns 
H. L. Mencken 
_ A. A. Milne 
Christopher Morley 
Harold Nicolson 
*Grant Overton 
*Bellamy Partridge 
Donald Culross Peattie 
Julia Peterkin 
*W. L. Phelps 
*Channing Pollock 
J. B. Priestley 
*Agnes Repplier 
Kenneth Roberts 
Carl Sandbur 
Logan Pearsall Smith 
Lytton Strachey 
*Deems Taylor 
Charles Hanson Towne 
Mark Twain 
Carl Van Doren 
*Mary Heaton Vorse 
E. B. White 
Charles Morrow Wilson 
Henry Williamson 
Owen Wiste: 
Virginia Woolf 
Alexander Woollcott 
Lin Yutang 
Stark Young 


Plays 

Maxwell Anderson 
*Eric Barnouw 
Philip B 

Karel Cape 

Carl Carmer 

E. P. Conkle 
Marc Connelly 
Frank Craven 
Rachel Field 
Paul Green 

“Lady Gregory 
Laurence Housman 
George S. Kaufman 
George Kelly 
Percy. MacKaye 
Allan Monkhouse 
Eugene O'Neill 
Elmer Rice 

Irwin Shaw 
Robert Sherwood 
Dan’ Totheroh 
Percival Wilde 
Thornton Wilder 


read the list below. Then think of three outstanding authors 
whose names do not appear here or on page 15. Then address 
your list to: Literary Who’s Who Contest Editor, Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York City. Closing date: November 11, 


* Indicates original material written for Scholastic 


Social Studies 
Articles 

*Louis Adamic 

*James Truslow Adams 
*Walter R. Agard 
*John M. Andrews 
*John Bakeless 

*Harry Elmer Barnes 
Carlton Beals 
"Charles A. Beard 

*T. A. Bisson 
*Gamaliel Bradtord 
*Julien Bryan 

*Arthur Capper 
*Thomas Nixon Carver 
*R. J. Colbert 

*Henry Steele Commager 
*Edgar Dawson 

*Lee DeForest 

Paul DeKruif 

Albert Einstein 

*John A. Fitch 

Harry Emerson Fosdick 
*Omar and Ryllis Goslin 
*Emest Gruening 

John Gunther 

*Hubert C. Herring 
Stanley High 

*Samuel Jackson Holmes 
*Quincy Howe 
*William W. Husband 
*Winthrop D. Lane 
*Henry Goddard Leach 
*Eduard C. tindeman 
Walter Lippmann 
*Max McConn 

*Dr. William J]. Mayo 
*Robert A. Millikan 
*Gorham B. Munson 
*George W. Norris 
*Howard W. Odum 
*William F. Ogburn 
*Walter B. Pitkin 
*Thomas Reed Powell 
*Harold Rugg 
*Dr. John A. Ryan 
Paul B. Sears 

Lincoln Steffens 
Dorothy Thompson 
*Hendrik Van Loon 
*George E. Vincent 
*James P. Warbasse 
*William Allen White. 
*Howard E. Wilson 
Clark Wissier 
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SIXTEEN 


A Radio Play Version of a 
Famous Scholastic Awards Story 


By Maureen Daly 


, St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond-du-lac, Wisconsin 


T¥e springs ago . sixteen-year-old 

Maureen Daly, of Fond-du-lac, Wis- 
consin, won first prize in the Scholastic 
Awards with her short story “Sixteen,” 
and the story appeared for the first time 
anywhere in the Student Achievement 
Number of Scholastic in 1938. Since 
then “Sixteen” has been reprinted in 
the O. Henry Memorial Award series of 
Prize Stories (the first time any high 
school student has been included in that 
annual selection of “bests”); has been 
reprinted by the Red Book Magazine 
(as one of their “Encore” stories); has 
appeared in The Woman’s Day, and in 


half a dozen collections, anthologies, 
texts. Last spring Miss Betty Keppler, a 
student in the Radio Play Shop at 
Northwestern University, adapted this 
now famous story for radio. When the 
Play Shop presented it over Station 
W-I-N-D in Evanston, it proved to be 
one of the most popular programs of 
their season! 

We know that “Sixteen” in its prize- 
winning story form is familiar and avail- 


able to most of you, and so instead of* 


reprinting it here in our Anniversary Is- 
sue, we give it to you instead in its radio 
version. We think you'll like it. : 





usic: “Star Dust”—strings. 
M Voice: Now don't get me 

wrong. I mean, I want you to 
understand from the beginning that I'm 
not really so dumb. I know what a girl 
should do and what she shouldn't. I 
get around. I read. I listen to the radio. 
And I have two older sisters. So you see, 
I know what the score is. I know it’s 
smart to wear tweedish skirts and 
shaggy sweaters with the sleeves pushed 
up and pearls and ankle-socks and sad- 
dle shoes that look as if they’ve seen the 
world. And I know that your hair should 
be long . . . almost to your shoulders... . 
and sleek as a wet seal, just a little 
fluffed at the ends. And you should 
wear a campus hat or a dink or else 
a peasant hankie if you've that kind of 
a face. Properly, a peasant  hankie 
should make you think of edelweiss . . . 
and mist and sunny mountains, and 
yodeling and swiss cheese. You know 
.. . that kind of a peasant. Now me, I 
never wear a hankie. It makes my face 
look wide and foreign-looking. Well 
anyway, I’m not exactly dumb. I read 
Winchell’s column — you get to know 
what New York boy is that way about 
what pineapple princess on the West 
Coast and what Broadway pretty is 
currently the prettiest and why some- 
day, eventually, someone beside Bette 
Davis. will win an Academy Award. It 
gives you that Cosmopolitan feeling. 
And I know that anyone who orders a 
strawberry sundae in a drugstore in- 
stead of a lemon coke would probably 
be dumb enough to wear colored ankle- 
socks with high-heeled pumps or use 
heavy perfume with a tweed suit. But 
I'm sort of drifting. This isn’t what I 
wanted to tell you. I just wanted to give 
you the general idea of how I'm not so 
dumb. It’s imnortant that you under- 


‘ 


stand that. You see . . . it was funny 
how | met him. It. was a winter night 
like any other winter night. . . 

Maureen (Half singing, half hum- 
ming “Star Dust”): Sometimes, I won 
... hummmm why I the hmmmm 
hmmmm hours . ... ... hm 
hm hm hm. . . Latin. . . Phooey! ... 
fuisti . . . fuerit . . . fueramus ... 
fueratis . . . fuerant. 

Sounp: Book being slammed shut. 

MaureEEN: Gosh, but it looks like a 
wonderful night out. (Calling) Mother 
... hey Moms .. . You downstairs? . . . 
can I go out for a while? 

Moruer (Faintly from distance): 
What did you say, dear? 

Maureen: I said can I go out for a 
little while. Can I. . . hey Moms? 

Moruer: May I, Maureen. Where do 
you want to go? 

Maureen: I think I'd like to go skat- 
ing. 
Moruer: It’s getting on toward 
nr palin you know, dear. Have you 
your homework finished? 

MaureEN: *“We-ee-ll all except. my 
Latin . . . that’s started, Moms. _I 
wouldn't stay long . . just long enough 
to get some fresh air in my lungs and 
to keep my skates in practice. Please, 
Mom .. . Beside, I know I could work 
much better after I came in... 

Motuer: All right. If you promise to 
come in early, Why don’t you call M 
Jane and ask her to go along? I thin 
that would be nice. ; 

Sounp: Boxes®and shoes pushed 
around. ; 

Maureen: Oh no, Moms. I'm not in 
the mood for Mary Jane tonight ... 
hey, do you know where my yellow 
skating socks are? My red ones have a 
hole in the toe of one of ‘em. . . 

Moruer: Ellen’s got them on, Maur- 


. She wore her new yellow sweater 

she asked if I ree mind if 

borrowed your . I didn’t know 

were planning to go out, so I told 
er Whe Goukt ete WUE Ie the lob 
in your. red ones a big one, dear? 
Couldn’t you darn it? 

Maureen (To herself): Well, if } 
must. I must... 1 guess. (Pause) Hey 
Mom, do you know where the darning 
egg is? (Pause) Mom, do you know 
where the darning egg is, I said. 

Mortuer: Isn't it in its usual place 
. . . the left side of my sewing table? 

Sounp: Drawer 

Maureen: Oh: yes, I have it now, I 
was looking in the wrong place .. . 
(Pause) Haven't we any red wool, 
Mother? I can only find green and white 


Moruer: Of course, we have some 
red wool, Maureen. Just look again. 
MaurEEN: Ummm, I have it now, 
thanks .. . (Drawer shut’. . . to her- 
self) Why does everything have to |ap- 
pen to me. . . Ellen’s socks don't k 
wearing out on her. (Hums “Star Dust 
to herself a moment.) There. Hole 
closed. On you go! (Humming .. To 
mother ) ere are my skates, Mom? - 
Moruer: I suppose they're hangin 
by the back ph fg that’s where they 
were the last time I saw them. (Pause) 
Maureen, whatever are you doing now?’ 
Soon it'll be nine o'clock and too late 
for you to go out. : 
Maureen: Be right down . . - just 
. » « {To herself) 


O.K. Moms, here I come. . . 

Sounp: Rapid footsteps downstairs. 

Maureen: And here I go . . . Byel 
Be seeing you . . . (Door Soi) 

Music: Soft, clear, low strings. Up, 
under, out slow. 

Voice: My skates were all nice and 
shiny because I'd only worn them once 
since I got them for Christmas and they 
smelled so funmy . . . just like fresh 
smoked ham. My dog walked with me 
as far as the corner . ... she’s a red chow, 
very polite and well-mannered, and she 
kept on pretending that it was me she 
liked . . . when all the time I knew it 
was the ham smell. She panted along 
beside me and her breath made smoke 
in the cold air. My skates thumped me 
good-naturedly on the back as I walked 
... and the night was breathlessly quiet 
.. . and the stars winked down like a 
million. flirting eyes. It was very lovely. 
(Pause) I ran most of the way. . . so 
it was lucky that sidewalks had 


‘ashes on them or I'd have slipped surely. 


The ashes made funny crunchy noises 
as I ste on them, bet Log er 
their ci shapes through the thin- 
ness of my shoes. I always wear old 
shoes when I go skating. I had to cut 
across someone's back to get to 
the rink and last summer's grass still 





stuck through the ice in places. Not 
y ple came through this 
% eae snow broke into little ho! 
jows where I walked. I was out of 
breath when I got to thet: al ing 


shanty . . . out of breath from running © 


and from the loveliness of the night. 
(Pause) Shanties are always such 
friendly places... . the floor all hacked 
into wet splinters from the skate run- 
ners and the wooden walls all scribbled 
up with pierced hearts and paired 
jnitials . . « 

Sounp: Door open. Laughing con- 
versations, a crackling fwe. Skate run- 
ners thudding on wood floor. Fade into: 

Bos: Hi, Maureen. Hey fellows, Mau- 
yeen’s here... : 

MavrEEN: Hello Bob . . . Hello 
everybody a 

Sounp: Door close. 

Bos: Hey, Maureen, where you go- 
ing? Cmon over here and I'll put your 
skates on for you... 

MaurEEN: Thanks, but I can do... 

Bos (Close): You can but you're not 
going to. . . You're coming over here 


and I'm putting them on for you... 
? 


MavrEEN: All right, Bob, if you want 
a 
Bos: If I want to . . . Say, what's the 
matter with you app is anyway? You 
look like you're in. a daze. 

MavurEEN: Not in a daze, I'm just not 
ina talkative mood . . . 

Bos: Well, I guess that tells me 
where I stand . . . Say, maybe you don’t 
want to go skating at all . = . maybe 
you'd rather go down to the Dive and 
have a coke and listen to the new bunch 
of records that just came in . 
does that strike you, huh? 

MaurEEN: Go down to the Dive and 
sit inside on a night like this? Oh Bob, 
how could you?»Haven’t you seen the 
night out tonight? It’s too wonderful for 
words . . . and you talk about going 
down to the Dive . . . gosh! 

Bos: I can’t see anything so extra 
special about this night, and I've been 
out skating in it for a couple of hours 
now... Say, what is wrong with you, 
Maureen? 

MaurEEN: Nothing’s wrong with me 
...T'm just not in your kind of a mood, 
that's all . . . Well, thanks for putting 
my skates on for me. . . 

Voice: I stuek my shoes under the 
bench . . . far ‘back where they'd be 
easy to find and wouldn’t get kicked 
wound. Then I walked out on my toes 
and the shiny runners of my new skates 
dug deep into the sodden floor. 

Sounp: Door closes. Background cuts. 
Voice: It. was snowing a little out- 
fide... quick little-soap-flakery flakes, 
that melted as soon as they touched 
your hand. I don’t know where the 
show came from, cause there were stars 
out... or maybe there weren't and J] 


. . How 


just so, I don’t know . . . That 
was the kind of a-night it was... all 
sort of unusual . . . I waited a moment. 
You know, starting to skate at a 
crewded rink is like jumping on a mov- 
ing merry-go-round. skaters go 
skimming around in a colored blur like 
the painted horses, and the shrill musi- 
cal chatter echoes into the night like 
the merry-go-round’s organ. Once in, I 
went all right. At least, I went all right 
after I found out exactly where the 
rough spot was. it was ‘round, round, 
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He: Well, take my word for it... 
when.a girl's as special as you are, ‘it’s 
dangerous . . . very dangerous! 

MAUREEN: Really? (Laughs) Ooops 

. . excuse me . . . that rough spot 
again .. . Hi Mary! ... Hello Joan... 

Girts: Ad libbed Hellos. 

He: Hi, girls. (Pause) Here’s that 
bump again. (Laughs) 

MaureEEN: I guess they just didn’t 
know we were coming or they'd have 
had that fixed. 

He: Remind me to speak te the 


He took off my skates and tied the wet strings in a soggy knot and put them 
over his shoulder. Then he held out his hands and I slid off the snow bank. 


round, jump the rut, round, round, 
round, jump the rut, round, round. 

Music: Skater’s Waltz. 

Vorce: And then he came! All of a 
sudden his arm was around my waist so 
warm and so tight and he said very 
casually— 

He: Mind if i skate with you? 

Voice: And then .he took my other 
hand. That’s all there was to it 
Just that. And then we were skating. 
It wasn’t that I'd neve: skated with a 
boy before. Don’t be silly. 1 told you 
before that I get around. But this was 
different. He was smooth. He was a big 
shot up at school and he went te all 
the big dances and he was the very 
best dancer in town. All the girls knew 
that! Don’t you see? . . . This was dif- 
ferent. 

Music: Waltz up and end. 

Sounp: Skates cutting into ice. Low 
tinkle of bells. 

He: Didn’t your Mother ever tell you 
that you shouldn't go out alone at night? 

Maureen: Why... sure .. . but 
this—this is just skating . . . it’s not go- 
ing out alone at night . . . why every- 
one from school’s here . . . My mother 
knows I’m here. . . 


Mayor about it in the morning. Say, 
what are those bells? Are they on you 
somewhere? . 

Maureen: Uh-huh, they're on my 
bracelet . . . see? (Bells) Oh! Look out! 
(Thud of bodies on ice, scraping of 
skates) Well, anyway, now that we're 
sitting down you can see it better. 
(They laugh) 

He: It’s cute . . . and like you. . 
Well, give me your hand . . . up you 
go. Thank you. Would you like to sit 
this skate out, Mademoiselle . . . in a 
cozier place, I mean... 

Maureen: What did you have in 
mind? 

He: I know of a very extra special 
snow bank... 

Maureen: It sounds wonderful . . . 

He: Oh it is .. . Here you go... 

Maureen: B-R-R it’s cold! 

He: Maybe this ll warm you up .. . 
it’s called the snow treatment . . . the 
idea behind_it is to . . .(Scuffling) 

Maureen: Oh don’t, oh... help... 

He: Shhh, or I'll be lynched for at- 
tempting to murder this town’s most 
beautiful girl . . . You wouldn’t want me 
lynched, would you? 

Maureen: We-e-ll]. 
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He: Beautitul but hard-hearted ... 
but seriously though, aren’t you warmer 
now ... Here, let me brush you off .. . 
_ Vorce: He leaned over to brush me 
off. 1 held my breath. The night stood 
still. (Pause) 

He: Well, it looks like the town’s 
turning in. There go the lights in the 
Rogers’ house. We'd better start for 
home. 

Voice: Not “shallI take you home” 
or “do you live far” but “we'd better 
start for home.” See? That’s how I knew 
he really wanted to take me home. Not 
because he had to, but because he want- 
ed to. He went to the shanty to get my 
shoes. .. . 


Maureen: Black ones . . . same size 


as Garbo’s . . . they're under the bench 
by the old stove. . . . Think you can 
find them? 


He: I can do anything especially 
tonight. You're an inspiration. Be right 
back . . . with the shoes . . . Miss me 
while I'm gone, will you? 

Maureen: Uh-huh .. . 

Voice: He was laughing when he 
left me and ran toward the shant¥ Maite 


he had a wonderful laugh . . . every- 
thing about him was wonderful . . . and’ 
the night . . . it was beautiful . . . the 


moon hung just over the warming 
shanty like a big quarter slice of musk- 
melon and the smoke from the chimney 
floated up in a sooty cloud. He was 
still smiling when he came back. He 
took off my skates.and tied the wet 
strings in a soggy knot and put them 
over his shoulder. Then he held out his 
hands and I slid off the snow bank. 

He: All ready? 

Sue: All ready, sir. 

He: O. K. Let's go. 

Voice: It was snowing harder now. 
Big, quiet flakes that stuck to the twiggy 
branches and drifted against the tree 
trunks. The night was black and white. 
It was all so lovely that I was sorry I 
lived only a few blocks away. We talked 
quietly as we walked. .. . 

Sounp: Crunching footsteps in snow. 

He: Have you heard Wayne King 
lately? He changed his style, sort of . . . 
I never used to like him before, but 
now I think he’s just about tops. 

MaureEEn: I think he’s wonderful. I 
just love to dance to his records down 
at the Dive . . . and I danced to him 
in person, once, too. It was when he 
was here playing that Legion bene- 
BES a os 

He: Were you at that benefit? Funny 
I didn’t see you there. I could have used 
a good dancing partner, too. . . . I'll 
bet you're a good dancer, aren’t you? 

Maureen: Well now, I’ve never 
danced with me .. . I wouldn’t know. 

He: Well, then, I'll have to find out 
for myself. . . . | suppose you'll be going 
away to college next fall? 


Maureen: Well, I don’t know yet 

. . maybe ['m not going to college 
at all . . . sometimes I think it’s a waste 
of time for a girl to go to college... . 

He: What is it? Out with it... you 
can tell your old Uncle here, marriage 
or a career? 

Maureen: Qh, neither, really. I don’t 

have anything special in my mind. 
I just don’t know if I want to go away. 
. . . Mother and Dad want me to go 
East to school like Ellen and Ruthie, 
you see. ... 

He: I think that would be wonder- 
ful... . 'm going . . . to Princeton I 
think... . > 

Maureen: Oh really? I didn’t think 
you would be going East! Then it might 
be fun if I went to Vassar! 

He: I think it could be. (Pause) 
How lovely you look with tnat snow in 
your hair... . - 

Maureen: That's just the night 
‘everything leoks sort of special and nice 
tonight... . 

He: There is something about to- 
night, you're right. . - . Have yuu ever 
seen the moon so close? ‘ 

MaurEEN: Nope, it’s never seemed 
gene as big or quite as near to me be- 
ore . . . it myst be magic... . 

Vorce: The moon was following us 
as we walked and ducking playfully be- 
hind a chimney every time we turned 
to look at it. Then we were home. The 
porch light was on. . . . Mother always 
puts the porch light on when I'm out 
at night. We stood there a moment by 
the front steps .. . 

He: Well, I guess it’s time for me 
to be getting home. My Mother hasn't 
seen me since breakfast. . . . 

Maureen: Why how terrible! I'm 


glad you went skating, though .. . 


He: I’m glad youre glad. ... Im 
glad too. . .. : 

MaurEEN: I suppose I could go o 
and say that I’m glad that you're glad 
that I'm glad, but I won't... (laugh) 
I am, though. . . . 

Voice: As we stood there, the snow 
turned pinkish in the glow of the col- 
ored light and a few feathery flakes set- 
tled in his hair. Then he took my skates 
and put them over my shoulder and 
said —— 

He: Good so now. I'll call you. 

Voice: Just t, nothing more. I'll 
call you. I'll call you, he said. I went 
inside then, and in a moment he was 
gone. I watched him from the window 
as he went down the street. He was 
whistling when he left me, and I wait- 
ed till the sound faded away so that 
I couldn’t tell if it was he or my heart 
whistling . . . out there in the night. 
And then he was gone . . . really gone. 
... 1 shivered... . 

Sounp: Door closes softly. 

Moruer (Off): Maureen, is that 
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you? Isn’t it very late? Where were 
you so long? Did you meet Mary Jane? P 
-Mauneen: Yes, Mother. . . . I mean - 
“yes” it’s me, and “yes” it is late. hut the ‘ 
“no” I didn’t meet Mary Jane... .-| crow! 
was just skating . . . that’s all . . . and to sti 
the time sort of passed quicker than | done 
realized it was. It was just wonderful lantel 
out tonight, Mom, so clear and cold and float 
nice. ... simila 
Moruer: I think you'd better go to the st 
bed now and get up to do your Latin op i 
re - ae night . . . pleasant brigh 
Maureen (To herself as she goes up- Hi °° 
stairs): Pleasant dreams ...mmmm..,, - wel 
Sounp: Ascending stairs. B® ious | 
Voice: I went into my room and right whom 
over to the window. Somehow—outside the v: 
it seemed changed. The stars were like this sl 
little chips of hard light way up in the Eve 
sky . . . the wonderful moon of a few nilly 
minutes ag0 now was throwing down aol 
a sullen yellow glare. The air was tense f th 
with bitter cold and a big gust of wind J” 
had already blown his footprints away. ee 
Everything was quiet. I'll call you, hed my en" 
said. . . . I'll call you. . . . TM call you. consta 
Music: Mysterious, light. the de 
Voice: And that was Thursday. To- the id 
night is Tuesday . . .and my homework’s the go 
(Aloud) . . . Was that the phone .... 9 as hav 
I'll get it... . hs mality 
Sounp: Runs to phone, picks it up... give I 
Maureen: Hello? ... oh... justa Th 
minute, please, and I'll call her. . .. 
Mother, Mother, Mrs. Garrison’s on the a cal 
phone . . . she wants to speak to you Herde 
about the cake sale or something. . . . by an 
Hello? . . . Mother will be right with buttor 
you . . . you're quite welcome. .. . fore a 
Sounp: Puts >n receiver. Mother told tc 
enters. enter 
Moruer: Hello . . . oh Hello, Mat- proper 
tie . . . just fine, thank you. Yes, he's Rae | 
fine too. . . . How's Thad? . . . Good 
... you do? . .. Well, I've . . . My wage 
goodness, but this is a bad connection gentle 
. it's buzzing like a beehive. der — 
Maureen (Excitedly): Maybe some- gestur 
one’s trying to get us, Mother, why @ us. Or 
don’t you hang up and see. . . . loud, : 
Moruer: Shhh: Maureen, I can’t hear the E 
Mrs. Garrison as it is. . . . Well, all Doway 
right, if you're in a jam I'll tackle a empire 
chocolate cake, too. Surely Mattie, quick 
That's all right. . . . Goodbye. (Hangs aie 
up.) My goodness, Maureen, I cou in th . 
hardly’ hear as it was, without having 2s 
to try to listen to two people. . . . such 2 
Sounp: Phone rings. had tal 
Boru: I'll get it... . All th 
Sounp: Phone up. ten sh 
Moruer: Hello? . . . Maureen? ..» whose 
Maureen: For me?... Boy or by-wor 
ah ae + BR and m 
Moruer: Yes, she’s right here, Mary. BM of the 
"Matmani: M ohbhhh om I 
AUREEN: Mary Jane, - eee not sec 





(Concluded on page 41) 
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WAS five years old when the 
| present Emperor of Japan as- 

cended the throne. I remember 
the occasion not because he was 
crowned but because I was allowed 
io stay up longer than I had ever 
done before and take part in the 
lantern celebration. We rode on a 
foat and followed a long parade of 
similarly lighted vehicles through 
the streets of downtown Seattle. To 
me it was exciting because of the 
brightness and the music and the 
general air of festivity. The Emperor 
_well, the Emperor was a myster- 
ious being in a far-away place of 
whom I had no conception except as 
the vague something for which all 
this show was being made. 

Even when I was entered, willy- 
nilly, in the local Japanese language 
school and began to form some idea 
of the country to which my adult 
associates so often referred, I had no 
mental picture of its ruler. He was 
constantly pounded into my ears as 
the Jescealal of the Sun-Goddess, 
the idol of his ple, the favored of 
the gods. Somehow, I thought of him 
as having wings or some other abnor- 
mality, but aside from that I could 
give him no physical form. 

The awakening came on a visit to 
a calling Japanese training ship. 
Herded around like so many sheep 
by an impressive individual in ay +e 
buttons, we were finally halted be- 
fore a door marked, “Private,” and 
told to calm down so that we might 
enter the commander’s cabin in the 
proper mood of humility. Inside, we 
were lined up in solemn awestruck 
ows. A white-haired, bewhiskered 
gentleman — that was the comman- 
der — stood to one side. He made a 


gesture toward the wall in front of 


us. On it were three pictures. In a 
loud, sonorous voice, he announced 
the Emperor, the Empress, and the 
Dowager Empress of the mighty 
empire of Japan. Then he gave a 
quick, sharp command and we, like 
rained animals, dropped our heads 
in the special bow reserved for just 
such an occasion. But not before I 
had taken a good look at the picture. 
All the reverence that a child of 
ten should have felt for someone 
whose God-like qualities had been a 
by-word of the schoolroom was gone, 
and my deep bow was an imitation 
of the others, I lost something that 
day; | wished, vaguely, that I had 
hot seen the picture. 


CONFLICT 
Second Prize, Essay, 1938 
By Yuri Tashima 
Garfield High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Later, we took up the study of the 
two thousand unconquered years of 
Japan’s existence, beginning with the 
god and goddess who came down 

m the mountain and poked around 
with rods in the sticky, pufty mass 
that was the earth until they un. 
covered the islands. The first Em- 
peror was the son of the sun-god- 
dess and al] the succeeding rulers 
her descendants, we were told. There 
was incredulity on many faces as the 
teacher earnestly related the mirac- 
ulous deeds of those early ancestors 
of ours, for we too, it seemed, were 
all descended from the same gods. 
Which was the reason for the island 
empire's invincibility in battle. 

This all passed over me like sott 
water; I didn’t care what the Em- 
peror was, to me he was a human 
being, with all the accompanying 
weaknesses. I took all tales of the 
Samurai, of noble suicides, of sacri- 
ficial heroism, of submissive obedi- 
ence, in the same spirit of skepticism. 
And yet, all the while, I envied those 
who could accept without question 
the teacher's instruction that we, if 
ever we should “lose face” in the 
eyes of the Emperor, we must be 
ready to die for him. (Yes, I thought, 
for your Emperor, but not for mine. ) 
I tried to justify my disbelief by 
acy. “But people of modern 
Japan don't do it.” I found that they 
do. They still believe in honor in 
death if not in life. I argued, “This 
is America. Surely the Emperor 
would not demand loyalty from those 
who are not citizens of his country.” 

The contrast between the two 
schools I attended added to the con- 
flict. From morning to mid-afternoon, 
my thoughts would be fixed on be- 
coming a good American citizen. 
Since it was almost entirely a school 
of little aliens, the civic side was 
stressed much more than in schools 
where the pupils took citizenship for 
granted. Every Friday morning we 
repeated the American Creed, 
pledged allegiance to the flag, and 
took in demonstrations of pa- 
triotism and loyalty to the principles 
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of democracy. We were forbidden to 
speak in the language of our parents. 
It was difficult at first, sta we 
were not accustomed to speaking 
am Fa Later, of course, we spoke 
nothing else, to the disapproval of 
some of our elders. At four o'clock, 
we trooped, en masse, to the 
language school, where we were ex- 











pected to torget promptly every-— 


thing we had learned up to a scant 
half-hour before, and the teachers 
ignored other than the mere exist- 
ence of an America and drilled us in 
submission to autocracy. 

When we wrote themes in which 
the Emperor was mentioned, his 
name must always be at the top of 
a vertical line; there must always be 
prefixes to everything having the 
slightest connection with his person. 
We were told that it was not the 
best thing to look at his face even 
though it were just a picture. And 
all the time I saw him as a rather 
young man atop a horse, riding be- 
tween rows of soldiers, raising a 
white-gloved hand in stiff salute — 
a mere man on a mere horse. I did 
not see that he was any different 
from the President of the United 
States. Why should any one man be 
regarded with such awe and fear, 
such reverence? When we _ were 
older we were constantly reminded 
that we were potential instruments 
of peace between two great nations, 
but the teachers invariably forgot to 
mention just how. 

Then there were parents. For- 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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HE boy’s small nail-bitten hand 

hovered an instant over the 

black and red checkerboard 
lustrous under the lighted lamp, then 
swooped down and pushed a black 
“King.” 

“I am sorry, Ivan,” he said, gravely 
trying to keep his brown eyes from 
showing his delight, “but I think I 
have won. You are trapped. You can- 
not move!” 

Ivan said nothing. His face red- 
dened and swelled as he puffed out 
his underlip and screwed up his 
small blue eyes at the last checker. 
He nearly shook from anger and ag- 
gravation. It was very difficult for 
him, a young man of twenty-one, to 
admit being beaten by a boy of ten, 
for, as a matter of fact, he was not 
used to being beaten by anyone. As 
the best player in the house, he often 
held the board all evening, laughing 
and joking. with each beaten chal- 
lenger, and here, by some black 
twist of luck, the boy had won. It 
was unbearable! 

Observing how angry Ivan looked, 
Davey wriggled in his chair. Every 
evening, before and after supper, 
the boarders in his mother’s house 
played checkers, and this was the 
first time he had beaten one of them. 
It really was a tremendous feat. His 
feelings were just the reverse of 
Ivan’s; he was almost sick from joy 
and excitement. Now, while Ivan de- 
liberated so needlessly, so madden- 
ingly, he could hardly bear the 
suspense of waiting to be declared 


winner. But he remembered his man- 


Saranac Lake High School, Saranac Lake, New York 
First Prize, Short Story, 1935 


ners, and tried hard to give no 
offense. ; 

“You can’t move, can you?” he 
again asked anxiously. “You see that, 
Ivan, don’t you?” 

Mr. Watkins, who watched the 
game and was himself so anxious to 
play the winner that he did not care 
whether David or Ivan won, so om 
as the game came to an end, touch 
the silver bows of his spectacles, 
leaned forward, cleared his throat, 
and pointed with the wet end of his 
pipe stem. 

“You see,” he said, “you see, the 
lad’s checker is directly in front of 
your man in the middle of the kin 
row. You can move neither pac 
nor backward, nor right, nor left. . . .” 

“Be quiet! Both of you!” cried 
Ivan. “Let me study this for a mo- 
ment. There may be some way... .” 
He rubbed his forehead with the 
palm of his hand as though he had 
a headache. 

Luckily for him, David's mother 
came into the room just then. 

“Sorry to disturb the game, gentle- 
men,” she said, fumbling with her 
apron, “so sorry, but supper is 
ready.” 

Ivan shrugged his shoulders. If the 
game was unfinished, nobody won. 
Smiling over this most acceptable 
piece of reasoning, he swept the 
checkers together and dropped them 
carefully into the box. 

Probably because he was unable 
to think of such adult logic, let alone 
understand it, the boy, David. hardly 
doubted that he had won; but as 
Ivan said nothing, and he feared to 
ask him again, he ran into the dining- 
room and snatched a brass bell off 
the buffet. Standing at the foot of the 
hall stairs, he clanged it a few times, 
then stopped to listen to the 
heavy footsteps hurry across the 
floor above. Ordinarily, the sounds 
amused him, for he liked to imagine 
the men as runners on a mark, who 
waited for his bell to set them seam- 
pering off to the evening meal—in 
fact, he would often bet with him- 
self as to which one of them would 


come down the stairs first—but to- 
night he thought of the game 
chad just aiyen. oa as Sa ines 

allo; down the stairs with one 

and skimming along the banister, 
he touched him softly on the sleeve, 
and whispered, “I have just beaten 
Ivan at checkers!” 

“No fooling!” 

“Honest!” he cried, and curled up 


ith glee at each man’s feigned 
ishment. 


His mother fried potatoes over a. 


shimmering stove. She was a widow. 
She was thin, and there were dark 
puffy circles under her eyes, and 
cracks of worry along her forehead, 
though she was not yet forty. As soon 
as David entered the kitchen, she 
seized him by his narrow shoulders 
and glared into his eyes. 

“Have you behaved?” ‘she whis- 
pered fiercely. “You have not 
offended ‘any of the men?” 

“No...” said he, and_ being 
scrupulously truthful added, “but I 
think Ivan is angry because | 
beat...” 


“Oh God! Oh God! What next?” 
she cried, leaping to the stove, and 
David did not w whether she 
was angry with him for beating Ivan 
or at the coffee pot for boiling over. 

But after all, it did not trouble him 


much one way or the other. His © 


mother was always frantic,at meal 
times. She ran about in circles, quite 
distracted; she rushed ‘from stove to 
sink with steaming pots; she dished 
out portions; cut up pies; all in con- 
stant fear of the little bell on the 
dining-room table. “Service!” she 
valle hiss to Catherine, the stupid 
kitchen girl. “We must give them 
service, or they will complain.” She 
worried constantly over her two 
clerks, two chauffeurs, a longshore- 
man, and a street-car conductor. 
When meals were over, and she 
had: a few minutes in which to re- 
lax, she would call David aside 
and tell him to be polite to them, to 
call them all “Mister.” “Remember,” 
she would warn him, “they are our 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE soi itoncgement Section 


Vocational Questions and Answers 
Conducted by Robert H. Mathewson, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


Vocational Schools 


Q. Please send me’ your information 
on Vocational Schools. 

A. Write to the U. S. Office «J ae 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of the bulle- 
tin, “Directory of Trade and Industria] 
Schools.” 


Publie Health Nurse 
. 1 am very. much interested in 
work in public health and laboratory 
work. Is there information that you 
could send me about this field? 

A. Consult these books: Public 
Health Nursing by Mary S. Gardner, 
Macmillan Co.; Manual of Public 
Health Nursing, National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, Macmillan, 
1926; The Public Health Nurse and 
What She Does, New York State De- 
partment of Health, Albany, N. Y. Also 
write to the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, Nursing Information Bureau, 50 
West 50th St., New York City.~Below 
is an item on laboratory work. / 


Social Research 
Q. I am interested in sociological re- 
search and have been planning to go 
into civil service. I want to get a degree 
in economics, sociology or political sci- 
ence. I know that there must be civil 
service jobs with these requirements. 
Could you tell me where to find cut? 
Has this field any promise for women? 
A. Yes, these fields offer definite op- 
portunities for trained women. Your 
best procedure in order to get the most 
specific information is to write to the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash-. 
ington, D. C., and request announce- 
ments of all examinations in the field 
of economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence, and statistics. ' 


Laboratory Technician 
Q. I would like any information you 


can Five me on the possibilities of work 
4s a laboratory technician. 

A. While there is a growing demand 
for laboratories both in professional and 
commercial fields, some believe that 
there are already enough well trained 
technicians to fill’ them. Positions are 
found in hospitals, physicians’ offices, 
tity, state or federal boards of health, 
oo medical centers (where several 

sicians join in employing a techni- 
cian), coma vest em Be and re- 
starch laboratories in ¢onnection - with 


colleges, universities and foundations. It 
is thought that commercial laboratories 
are most likely to expand. 

To qualify tor the field a girl must 
first have excellent, health. Good eye- 
sight, muscular control, especially where 
there is a lot of microscope work or the 
handling of apparatus, a high degree 
of accuracy ps professional integrity. 

The American Society of Chemical 
Pathologists has set up a Registry of 
Technicians where, for a fee, those qual- 
ified for work as an assistant in a lab- 
oratory can be certified as 2 “clinical 
laboratory technician,” and those of 
more advanced attainments as “Medical 
Technologist.” Standards are being 
raised year by year. At least one year 
of college is necessary now; soon it may 
be Fs To prepare for a_tech- 
nician’s job in high school, take chem- 
istry, biology, physiology, physics and 
mathematics. Knowledge of typing 
and record-keeping may prove valuable 
if an employer wants a girl who can be 
both office worker and technician. A 
sideline is always of help in locating a 
position as, for example, X-ray, nutri- 
tion, or blood chemistry. 

Salaries are low and there is no in- 
dication that they will be raised soon. 
The hours are fairly regular and the 
work is not seasonal. In making your 
own investigation, these references may 
be helpful: “Hospital Service in the 
United States,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, March 11, 1939, 
Chicago, Illinois (25c); “Public Health 
Bacteriology,” Ray R. Lowther, Interna- 
tional Altrusan, February, 1940, 540 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois (15c) ; 
“Laboratory Technician,” “Chemists in 
Industry,” Success Vocational Informa- 
tion Series, Morgan Dillon & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois (32c each). 


Automobile Design 


Q. Could you give me some informa- 
tion on automobile designing? 


ing in March 4, 1940 issue of Scholas- 
tic and note especially the reference to 
Engineering Opportunities by R. W. 
Clyne ( note! Co.). It con- 
tains detailed information on this field 
in chapter on the automotive industry. 


Modelling 


Q. Modelling, both fashion and pho- 
togmpaie. and fashion designing are the 
two fields I would like to know about. 

A. You have selected fields that have 
far more glamour when viewed from a 
distance than from the standpoint of 
one actually earning a living in them. 
The photographic model must be beau- 
tiful, must have a perfect figure, and 
must be impeccably groomed. She must 
either be a willowy five feet, seven 
inches, with small feet or a “cute” five 
feet two, with tiny feet. She should be 
in her very early twenties. She may 
have to work twelve or fourteen hours 
a day, or she may have to remain idle 
for several days waiting for a call. Some 
prefer the smaller pay check that comes 
in regularly and enter fashion model- 
ling. Again the perfect figure is the first 
requirement, and the ability to keep a 
graceful posture even after standing for 
hours. Of the ie yA 1700 
models in New York City, about 500 
work regularly, the others use it as a 
sideline. 

Fashion designing is a field for the 
few who have real talent, the oppor- 
tunity for extensive study, and the will 
to forego an ‘easy life in order to make 
the great struggle to reach the top. (See 
Scholastic brief in the December 4, 
1939 number, “Art in Industry”). Eliza- 
beth Hawes says that it is an accident 
if you make money. None of these fields 
is for the girl who cannot work hard. 
Read Vocations for Girls by Lingenfel- 
ter and Kitson, a seiinechimaln and 
informative treatment of these and other 
vocations for girls. 


Coast Guard 


Q. I would like to ask how a colored 
youth can obtain a job as a Coast 
Guard. Are there any race restrictions? 

A. The Coast Guard is a part of the 
military forces of the United States, 
operating under the Treasury Depart- 
ment in time ‘of and under the 
Secretary of the Navy in time-of war. 
Government regulations do not recog- 
nize “race restrictions,” although unfor- 
tunately there is unofficial discrimina- 
tion in some service branches. Write to 
the Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. or the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Connec- 
ticnt, for further information. 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





NO WALLFLOWERS 


Students at Luther Burbank High 
School, San Antonio, Texas, can’t re- 
fuse to join the dance_on grounds of 
ignorance. If they admit they can't 
dance, they're hustled into the “Learn 
to Dance Club.” 

Last year, when Burbank High teach 
ers and students discovered that there 
were some pupils who didn’t know a 
waltz from pecking, they formed the 
Club. It meets after school hours in the 
Girls’ Health Department, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Lucille Crittenden, 
girls’ physical and health educatién 
teacher. 

Boys are cordially invited to attend. 
The picture bears witness to their hearty 
response. Music? It’s furnished by the 
juke box in the corner—a nickel a dance. 


PRIVILEGED PEOPLE 


At North Bend (Washington) High 
School, students who can direct their 
own work are placed in the “privileged” 
group. They select the subject which 
interests them most and they use their 
“free days” to study it in any way they 
wish. 

Mondays and Wednesdays are “free 
days”—no classes, no bells, and all 
clocks stopped. Tuesday ‘is “teachers’ 
day” when classes meet in their home 
rooms to be guided, inspired, and ad- 
vised by the faculty. On Thursdays, in- 
dividual students explain to fellow class- 
mates their gropings and successes, and 
ask for help. On Fridays, groups of stu- 
dents present their projects to the entire 


If you want to form , 
“Learn to Dance” club all 
you need is a gym ficor 
end a juke box. (Left) 
Boys and girls cooperate in 
teaching each other the 
tricks at Lather Burbank 
High, San Antonio, Texas, 


“Nice and soft,” says the 
girl in the white rat neck- 
piece. (Below) Yes, she is 
on really good terms with 
these little fellows. She’s 
fed, brushed, studied them 
for a whole semester in 
Riverview Gardens H. §., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Meisel from Monkmeyer Press Photo Service 


school assembled in the auditorium 
95% of the students have taken part 
in these assembly programs. 

The plan has n highly successful. 
Within a year, 85% of the student body 
was “privileged.” There have been no 
failures, and three times as many North 
Bend students have enrolled in higher 
institutions since the plan was put into 
effect. 

Instead of taking final examinations, 
each North Bend student writes a thesis 
entitled “What I Learned This Semes- 
ter.” There are no grades. Students are 
merely told that they're doing better or 
less well than they have done in the 
past. 


RATS AND DIETS 


Gene Greening, biology teacher and 
athletic coach at Riverview Gardens 
High School, St. Louis, combines his 


¥ 


Harris & Ewing 


two subjects by using class biology pro- 
jects to drive home the importance of 
oe and balanced diet to physical 
development and well-being. 

He used three pairs of white rats in 
the iment; one pair to test the 
effect of a diet lacking mineral 
content; a second pair to test the effect 
of Vitamin D; and a third pair as a 
control. 

Students learned that a mineral diet 
adds pounds, and that—whether you're 
a mouse or a man—you draw en 
from Vitamin D. Biology 



















































THE NATIONAL YOUTH POLL 
| _ Conducted by ~ 


The Civics Research Institute 
With the Co-operation of Scholastic 





a fidor CHOLASTIC is co-operating 
* with The Civics Research Insti- 1. Do you think ‘that the United States will be drawn into the war 


(Left) 
2, Ad tute of Washington, D. C., in in Europe? 


urbank conducting a national poll of youth : ; 
opinion in the United States, All stu- 2. Do you think that all high schools should give students instruc- 


dents in grades 8 to 12 are invited to tion in the mechanics of automobile driving? 


ays the articipate. In the box on this page Sai lt a 
t aa a five questions for the first Na- |- 3. Do you think that there should be a law requiring all cars an 


by tional Youth Poll of the 1940-1941 trucks on the open highway to go at least 25 miles an hour? 

, She's school year. 4. Who is your choice for President, Roosevelt or Willkie? 

ma 5. Who do you think will win the presidential election, Roosevelt 
H. S., HOW TO VOTE IN YOUTH POLL or Willkie? 











Write the number of each question 
on a slip of paper. Vote yes, no, or un- 


decided on the first three questions. For REPORT FORM FOR YOUTH POLL NO. 1, 1940 
uestion 4, write the name of your ‘ 
4 oice for President, and for question 5, (Give Number, Not Percentage, of Votes ) 
write the name of the one you think oR A gma 
will win. Do not sign the paper. All deck lt Willki 
ips shouldbe Sled cad kermedtico ee a eee monne ¥ 
a box, so that no one will know how 
anyone else voted. Boys’ and girls’ votes QUESTION 1 QUESTION ‘4 
may be dropped into separate boxes. A 
committee should be appointed to count Boys Boys 
and record the votes, keeping boys’ and 
girls’ votes separate for each class. Girls Girls 
After your class has voted, each mem- 
ber should take Scholastic home and Fath 
ask his parents to vote on the questions. Fathers senna 
Write their votes, but not their names, ; 
B on slips of paper and put them into bal- others Mothers 
lot boxes. These should be- tabulated 
and recorded, with separate tabulations 
of mothers’ and fathers’ votes. quaron 2 
Note: While it is highly desirable to 
obtain the votes of your parents, this is 
not an essential feature of the poll. 
The results of the votes may be en- Girls . Girls 
tered on a report form similar to the 
one shown here. Fath 3 
Send the results of your poll to The eg — 
Civics Research Institute, 3506 Patter- 
son Stréet, N.W., Washington, D. C. Mothers - Mothers 
They should be mailed by November 1. 
All of the votes from schools through- QUESTION 3 
out the country will be tabulated by 
The Civies Research Institute, and the Boys Sehool 
results will be reported in’an early issue 
of Scholastic. There will be more polls 
later. : Girls City and State 
ct wait! Send in your class. votes 
y. Your teacher may want to SUg- pashors Grade 
gest some additional questions to be " f 
voted on. Be sure to send in your votes ; 
on those questions, too. . Mothers Teacher 


























QUESTION 5 ; 





Boys Boys 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


\ 6. Two for the Show 


LAIRE KETCHUM wasn’t the 
C kind of a girl that boys forget. 

She had big, brown eyes, a 
peaches-and-cream complexicn, and 
teeth which glistened like those of 
the girls in te toothpaste ads; her 
hair-dos were some of La Belle 


Beauty Shop’s best and her clothes . 


usually had been in Madame La 
Blanca’s window a few days be- 
fore. 

But Claire was a cat. She purred 
at compliments, but oh, how she 
could scratch when things didn’t & 
her way! She was seldem on spe 
ing terms with more than one girl at 
a time at Central and, although she 
always seemed to have plenty of 
dates, no boy ever Fie her, for 
long. There were reasons. 

“Helle there,” she greeted Mac at 
the front door one Friday evening. 
Claire had on a new fur jacket and 
a pompadour hat and looked like a 
million dollars. 

“Going somewhere?” Mac smiled, 
pleasantly surprised to find her 
ready and waiting. 

Claire made a ah in the general 
direction of the living-room. “Sh-h-h! 
Dad's in a state over a stack of my 
bills he just found. It really isn’t safe 
for us to be around until he calms 


Mac looked for a bus, but the street 
suddenly had developed into a sea of 


taxis, all of them waiting for him! 


Ha ae y/ tl? Lf } 
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By Gay Head 





Today’s Specials 


The “right things” fer a boy to do 
when taking a girl to the movies. 

The “all wrong” way for a girl to 
act, unless she wants to be 
dubbed a gold-digger, a spoiled 
child, and a snob. 











down. Couldn’t we go to a movie or 
somewhere?” 

“Oh, sure,” Mac replied breezily, 
— he didn’t actually feel that 
way about it. In fact, Mac was get- 
ting pretty fed up on taking Claire 
to the movies, Every time he had a 
date with Claire, she found some 
excuse for going out. At first, he'd 
been so smitten with her looks and 
so elated over dating “the Queen” 
(as the Central boys called her) 
that he had gone around with his 
head in the clouds. But now that he 
had come out of that first ambrosial 
fog, he couldn’t remember a single 
date when they'd actually stayed at 
home. It was always a movie or 
dancing, night football or the skatin 
rink, sodas, or hamburgers and 
this was beginning to tell on Mac's 

ketbook. (It was the rea] reason 
e hadn’t been able to pay for his 
Student Activities ticket that day, 


Ye 


- 2 A 
ee 





bebe a, % je 
ay od g pte ek ore hs cielammams es Abs 


although he'd told Margie Merritt 
that he must have left his 1 in 
his other suit.) Oh, well, he stil had 
a dollar or so in his pocket and to. 
morrow he’d do some collecting for 
the “whi skit ke - thought. 
i it Mi 
Rooney's at the Arbordale. . . . a 
“Oh, no!” Claire turned up her 
pretty nose. “Let’s go downtown to 
the Palace. The pictures there are 
ever so much better.” 
And ever so much more expensive, 


Mac thought, — change 


in his pocket—to make sure. 


dollar and sixty cents. . 


was in sight. Mac hurried Claire to 
the corner so made it. The bus 


~was crowded, though, and they had 


to stand up, which irked Claire. She 
kept making loud and pointed re- 
marks about “dirty, 

(the same ones she rode to school 
every day and didn’t seem to mind) 
and Mac was glad when they finally 
“Where would you like to sit?” he 
politely asked Claire as he stepped 
up to the ticket window. 
“Well, certainly not where we did 
the last time—in the peanut gallery,” 
Claire. . She strolled 
over to the mirrored wall, took her 


compet eee 
started powdering her nose. 
“Two in the orchestra, please,” 
Mac said a little grimly to the ticket 
seller. “Come on, come on, you look 
all right,” he said to Claire who was 


, now putting on lipstick. 


/}) 


/ 
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to go in first while he handed the 
ng for tickets to the ticket-taker. Inside, Mac 
ught, supped SS Se eee 
lickey coat and Claire, — of by ee 
x him or an usher to seats 
p her went streaking on down the aisle. Mac 
wn to caught up with her just as she was 
© the scrambling over oe = oe get = Pag 
seats in middle . “Ex- 
cuse us, please,” Mac said to the 
nsive, le he passed, hoping that would make 
hange up for Claire's snippishness 
One It was raining when they went out 
and Mac suggested that they duck ‘in 
street the drug store next to the ter for 
1 a soda. 
He: “What—in that dump? I wouldn’t be 
e bus caught dead in there,” Claire cried. 
y had “We always go to the Big Scoop. 
What's the matter with it?” 
. She “Nothing—nothing at all,” Mac re- 
d re- . ; 

: os Of a Bie So never occur 
ISSES to Claire that the coop was sev- 
chool eral blocks off the bus route home. 
rind) Mac looked up the street, hoping to 
inally see a bus coming, but the street sud- 

denly had developed into a sea of 
?” he taxis, all of them, it seemed to Mac, 
pped waiting for him! _ 

“Ugh! I'm getting wet,” Claire com- 
did plained. “And my new hat...” 

= “Here, then, we'll catch a cab,” Mac 
7, said, counting the change in his pocket 

again. 
« her efter paying for the taxi ride, Mac 
and had just twenty-five cents left. Th 

went in the Big Scoop. Near the b 
ase,” of the store Marge Merritt, Stan Wright, 
icket Betty Gilpin and several others were 
loak sitting at a large table, laughing and 


talking. Mac waved and Marge and 
Stan motioned him to-come on back. 

“Let's join the—” Mac started to 
suggest but Claire made a bee-line for 
the very front table. - 

“You know I haven't spoken to 
Marge Merritt since the Leap Year 
dance when she practically my 
date off his feet!” she said peevishly. 

“Well, of—” but Mac didn’t finish the 
sentence. Suddenly he burst out 
laughing. He had seen, once and for 
all, how silly and snobbish Claire ac- 
tually was. 

She pouted all the rest ot the time 
it took for Mac to drink a coke. Claire 
ordered a soda but wouldn’t touch it, 
she was so mad. 

When they went outside, it had 
stopped raining. 

“Good!” Mae said, glancing up at the 
'skies. “We'll walk home. on need 
some fresh airl” 

Of course, that wasn’t all she needed, 
but from then on, Claire was going to 
be somebody else’s problem—not Mac’s. 


Next Week: THE DIXIE CUP CASE. 





Sixteen 
(Concluded from page 34) 
Hello M ane . . . mmmmmine’s all 
deal Fie Welk ans vo hand... 
No, I couldn’t go skating tonight. . . . 
I have work to do. . . . Well, Latin 
isn’t the only thing I take. . . . I know 
I haven’t been over all week, but . . . 
Well, I've been awfully busy, Mary 


pone Well, I'm sorry. .. . Sure. ... 
ye. ... 

Sounp: Hang up phone. 

Morner: Why did you say you 


couldn’t go out, dear? I’m sure your 
Father and I wouldn't have minded, 
and you don’t seem to be doing any of 
the work that you told her about any- 
way. . . . Why don’t you run over? 

Maureen: Uh-huh. I just don’t feel 
like going over to Mary Jane's tonight 

. anyway, she wanted to go skat- 
eee 
, lewd Well what's wrong with 
skating all of a sudden. . . . This is the 
first time in my life I've ever heard 
you turn down an invitation to go skat- 
ing . . . you haven't felt like doing any- 
thing all week. . . . What's the trouble, 
dear, tell me... . . 

Maureen: Nothing . . . leaye me 
alone! . . . I'm sorry, Moms... . I'm 
not feeling so good tonight. How’s about 
a little music? .. . 

Voice: Tonight is Tuesday and my 
homework’s done, and I darned some 
stockings that didn’t really need it, and 
I worked a cross-word puzzle, and I 
listened to the radio and now I’m just 
sitting. I'm just sitting because I can’t 
think ef anything else to do. I can’t 
think of anything, anything but snow. 
flakes and ice skates and yellow moons 
and Thursday night. My heart still prays 
but my mind just laughs. Outside the 
night is still, so still I think I'll go crazy 
and the white snow’s all dirtied and 
smoked into grayness and the wind is 
blowing the arc light so it throws weird, 
waving shadows, the trees énto the 
lawn — like thin, starved arms beg- 
ging for I don’t know what. And so 
I'm just sitting here and I’m not teel- 
ing anything, I'm not even sad because 

of a sudden I know. All of a~sud- 
den I know. I can sit here now for- 


of my mouth. For all of a sudden I 
know, I know what the stars knew all 
the time — he'll never call — never. 








Here’s 
one war that’s 
really humane § 
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HIS war knows no truce—no armi- 
stice. It is the war against man’s 
deadliest enemies—GERMS. 

Among the good soldiers in this fight 
for human life are the bacteriologists 
of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

These men spend their lives working 
with such dangerous germs as those of 
typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia— 
and the commoner species of bacteria 
that are a potential threat to all of us. 

Millions of these germ “guinea pigs” 
are propagated in order to test the 
potency of “‘Lysol’’—to make sure that 
its germ killing efficiency will not fail 
when you need its protection in your 
home. There is nothing unusual about 
this. It is just another example of the 
vigilant care. that safeguards the in- 
tegrity of every bottle of “‘Lysol’’. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and see for yourself the 
infinite pains taken to make sure that when 
you purchase ‘‘Lysol’”’ you are getting the 
finest disinfectant for your money. You 
pay nothing extra for this protection. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. S.-410, Bloomfield, N.J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “Lysol”. 





1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pébeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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JFOLL 


OWING the FILMS” 


PASTOR HALL (United Artists. Pro- 
duced by John Boulting. Directed by 
Roy Boulting. From a play by Ernst 
Toller.) 


Before the Storm Troopers came, the 
little German village was a pleasant 
oes Under the guidance of Pastor 

all (Wilfred Lawson) simple Luth- 
eran parishioners got on well with each 
other and with the few Catholics and 
Jews who added their part to the’life 
of the community. 

Pastor Hall and his daughter Chris- 
tine (Nova Pilbeam) tried at first to 
cooperate with the new force that had 
marched into their lives. They tried to 
bring the District Leader (Marius Gor- 
ing) to a humane and _ intelligent 
compromise. They soon found that 
humanity and intelligence are words 
omitted from the Nazi lexicon. 

Pastor Hall refused to relinquish his 
convictions. He went on pata 
doctrine of love and reason through 
horrible months in a _ concentration 
camp. He escaped from the camp only 
to denounce the Nazi regime from his 
own pulpit and to pay for his per- 
sistence with his life. 

Tragic as the | ort is, one leaves 
it with a sense of triumph. Pastor Hall 
and the other characters suffer material 
loss, personal grief, even death. But the 
end knows that these men and 
women have the strength and dignity 
of their own clear consciences. It is a 
splendid picture—as strong, honest, 
and stirring as the sturdy hymns which 


make up much of its musical score. 


THE WESTERNER (United “Astlote: 
Produced by Samuel Goldwyn. Di- 
rected by William Wyler.) 


The Westerner is something more 
than the usual horse opera. Without 
losing an atom of the drive and excite- 
ment of the “western,” it looks at the 
old West with a historian’s eye. It shows 
us the struggle between the farmers 
whe wanted to till the land and the 
cattlemen who saw red at the mention 
of a prin. And it gives us a fine char- 
acter study of Judge Roy Bean (Walter 
Brennan) who-called himself “the Law 
west of the Pecos,” who committed vio- 
lence against the farmers for the sake 
of the cattlemen, and who met his death 
through a romantic adoration for the 
actress, Lily Langtry. 

Cole Harden. (Gary Cooper) is a 
wandering cowboy who strikes up a 
friendship with the old judge. Harden 
is honorable and ibe Jane-Ellen 
Mathews (Doris Davenport) a farmer's 
daughter, tells him the farmers’ side of 
the story; and he listens the more 
kindly because he is in love. Through- 
out the film, Harden tries to effect a 
compromise between farmers and 
cattlemen—but without success. 

There are brawls, cattle-shootings, 
hangings, raids, and one chilling scene 
in which the cattlemen burn the farm- 
ers’ entire crop to the ground. Judge 
Roy Bean is shot to death while he waits 
in a theater to see his adored Lily 
Langtry. Cole Harden and Jane-Ellen 
go back to the burned-out land to try 


again. 


One ou abies shied band practice 
Mickey gets the idea to change the 
band into a dance orchestra that can 
blow sweet and/or hot. He does it! 


STRIKE UP THE BAND (Metro-Cold- 
wyn-Mayer. Produced by Arthur 
Freed. Directed by Busby Berkeley.) 


Plenty of noise and excitement, with 
Mickey Rooney at the drums and Judy 
Garland singing a couple of songs that 
should be smash hits. 


Mickey finds that the school 
band is a pretty dull affair. He and Judy 
decide to pep it up. They form an up 
to-the-minute orchestra, plan an ela 
orate floor show, and put themselves 
and the band over at the school dance. 
Then they aim for bigger things —a 
chance to out in Paul Whiteman’s 
national high school dance orchestra 
contest. Auditions are to be held miles 
away, in Chicago. 

To raise money for the fare, they put 
on an old fashioned melodrama. Then 
the trouble cr in: Mickey is 
re 8 from Judy by a new “glamor 

” (June Preisser relent, One of the actors 
Cis eaks his arm and keeps his injury a 
secret until only a plane to a dis- 
tant hospital — and the ’s fare to 
Chicago — can save his life. 

Mi and the band do the right 
thing. e's a happy ending. Judy 
wins Mickey, and Mi and the band 
win the contest. 

Highspots: June Preisser making eyes; 
Judy Garland singing a sad, clever song 

in the library; Mickey and Judy setting 


up an orchestra (made of fruit, nuts, 
and cake) on the dining room table. 


THE WESTERNER 
Cole Harden, a wandering cowboy on 
trial for his life, wins his case by argu- 
ing faster and drinking as much as old 
Roy Bean, who’s “the Law west of the 
Pecos” Sek heen Hit fpciae nto 





A Game of Checkers 
(Concluded from page 36) 


living. We cannot afford to have them 
move for a trifle.” So tonight, totally 
undisturbed by his mother’s fierce in- 
quiry, he sat down in his corner and 
rested his elbows on the enamel-topped 
table. 

Catherine placed a plate of potatoes 
and meat in front of him. 

“There are creampuffs later,” she 
whispered, and shut her eyes, and ran 
her tongue around the edges of her 
mouth. 

But David searcely heard, nor did 
he notice her gesture. 

“You know, Catherine,” he ores 
smiling up into her face expectantly, 
“I as just beaten Ivan at checkers.” 

He was disappointed with her reac- 
tion. Catherine did not start po — 
the men, fei rise, and i 
whether he ss fooling, 

“Checkers?” she asked blankly. 

His mouth fell open; his eyes 
rounded with wonder. 

“Don’t you know how to play check- 
ers?” g 
“No, I don't,” she replied crossly. 
“| have no time for games.” And she 
slam-banged the pots in the sink, to 
cover her ignorance. 

So that she would not see him pe, rk 
ing, Davey pt his mouth close to hi 
plate. He felt so happy that the slight- 
est incident might set him off into a fit 
of silly laughter. His insides were all 
churned up with excitement. He could 
scarcely wait until supper was over so 
that he could play checkers with Mr. 
Watkins. He was so happy he could 
not eat. When Catherine gave him a 
creampuff, he crushed it with a fork, 
then pushed it away. 

In the dining-room, all six ot the men 
were hune over the table, busily 
cramming their mouths passing the 
salt and per, talking and joking. 
Ivan shook his head. His cheeks were 
pushed out by fried potatoes. 

“But he told me so . . ~*~ said the 
palest clerk. 

“And me too .. .” said the street-car 
conductor. 

“He lies to all of you,” growled Ivan, 
_ digging his fork into the pile of bread. 
‘T have not yet been’ beaten.” 

At last, after many helpings had 
gone from the kitchen into the dining- 
toom, and the longshoreman had ant 
three cups of , David heard the 
men push back their chairs. Im- 
— he asked if he might join 

em. 

“Yes, but remember, do not argue 
with Ivan or =) 

He shook his head, and solemnly 

ised his mother that he would not. 
he rushed away. 

But they were already playing. . . . 


He stood in the doorway. 
hind ‘back, and looked hard at 
of his shoe tracing a pattern of 
pir agate So mp r eaorar 
circle with their chairs, and were watch- 
ing Ivan and Mr. Watkins who were 
bent over the board. Ivan was smiling, 
flashing his teeth, because he had just 
taken three of Mr. Watkins’ checkers. 

“Ah . . .”. said David bitterly, 
“couldn't you have waited one mo- 
ment; I was to play. I won.” 

Ivan turned looked at him with 
his cunning blue eyes. All the men 
turned and looked at him. 


“You!” laughed Ivan. “Who would 


want to play with you?” 

“I am good enough to beat you.” 

“Oh no—” said Ivan. “We did not 
finish the game.” 

“But we did!” cried the boy. “Mr. 
Watkins knows. .. .” 

Mr. Watkins’ face became quite 
pink, and he half-rose from his sa 
soft, spring-rockered chair that listed 
to the left. 

“If you wish to play . « .” he said, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

“No, no,’ cried David, flushing. “It 
was Ivan who lost . . . Ivan should not 

lay.” 

“G'way ... g’way...” Ivan grum- 
bled, ped fi. his hand as though 
he were brushing away a gnat. 

Then David forgot his promise. He 
Brew very white, and trembled from 

ead to foot. 

“You cheat!” he cried. “You dirty 
cheat!” 

A pair of hands, red from much dish- 
water grabbed him from _ behind, 
dragged him out of .1e room. 

“But, Mother . . .” 

His mouth was slapped. 

“You can’t play them any more. 
You can’t be nice!” 

He did not cry. He was far too hurt 
to cry. ths innlgtek duis te 0 tele 
and covered his stinging mouth with 
one small, nail-bitten Sond. 

Meanwhile, the men whispered 
among themselves; agreed that he was 
a sulky, nasty boy; and Ivan thought he 
aught to be whipped. 


Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sota; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. Ip foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end. of ble—French 
liquid J; x. gu ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
election, p 11. Here Patrick H uses the 

word in its sense of “choice.” 
extenuate (éks-tén-i-at), p. 11. To under- 

estimate or make light of a crime, dan- 


"po tage yin harmful thing. From a 
insidious (in-sid-é-iis), p. 11. Wily, treach- 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


ISTHE BEST BUY! 


—and that’s ONLY ONE rea- 
son you'll want this outstand- 
ing dollar pen. Here are all 
of the 


BIG FEATURES 
14 Carat Gold Reinforced 
Point 
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Press To Fill 


*Trans-Vue 
Visible Ink Supply 

Big Capacity—Leak Proof 

Instant Starting— 
Vacuum Sealed Cap 
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ARMY MULE 








BRUNO IV 


Ties is the time of the year when 
the nation’s sports pages are filled with 
the activities of a menagerie. There are 
the Bears, the Tigers and the Rams of 
at least a half dozen colleges. 

There are the Frogs, the Gobblgrs, 
the Sagehens, and the Alligators as well 
as cats of six delicious varieties includ- 
ing Wild and Bob. There are Goldbugs 
and Jayhawks, dogs of all sorts, Badg- 
ers, Longhorns, and Buffaloes. There 
are also Greyhounds, Mules and Razor- 
backs. Eagles plain and Eagles purple. 

Mascots pat as these are now almost 
as familiar a sight on college gridirons 
as the football team itself. They are the 
aristocrats of the animal kingdom. They 
live off the fat of the campus. They are 
fed the best food, clothed in ro af rai- 
ment and scrubbed, shaved and sham- 
pooed at least once a week. They have 
all this and, on Saturday, heaven, too, 
when they strut their stuff before thou- 
sands of admiring eyes. 

The most famous of 
these four-legged good 
luck charms are the goat 
and ‘the mule. The goat 
belongs to the Navy. Back 
in 1890 some officers, on 
the way to the Yale-Navy 
gdme, decided to take 
along a mascot. The first 
likely candidate they spied 
was a goat, so off to the 
game went Billy. 

From that time on the 
goat became the Navy’s 
official good luck charm. 
The present royal high- 
ness, Billy the Eighth, is a pure Angora. 
When he first enlisted in be Navy, he 
was togged out with a beautiful blue 
vest with white trimmings. But, much 
to his chagrin, the bodyguard bore no 
Navy “N.” He was expected to win his 
letter by helping his team beat the 
Army. Billy turned the trick last year, 
Navy sinking the Army 10-0. 

A number of schools pledge allegi- 





BILLY VIII 





Hold That Tiger, Badger, Panther, Et 


ance to the mule, but the mule of mules 
belongs to the our i. bee has been 
showing up at footha es since 
Teddy Roosevelt's rough riders stopped 
riding. 

With his brass-studded bridle and 


black, gold and gray blanket, he is just — 


about the best dressed mule in the 
business. One of the Army cheerleaders 
usually rides him around the gridiron 
before the game; that is, if Mr. Mule 
is willing. When he gets stubborn, not 
even a seven-man line can budge him. 

If it were not for a bum poet, at 
least one ram (Fordham University’s) 
would be out of a soft job today. In 
1904, while staging a musical comedy 
at Fordham, one of the sg a . 

reparing a song, hit upon the wo 
vam” io davai ith Fordham. Soon 
after the ram became the 
school mascet. 

Before the annual big 
game against New York 
University, Fordham calls 
out the militia to protect 
its ram. For N. Y. U. stu- 
dents are always kidnap- 
ping the beast, or trying 
to. A few years ago the 
ram was stolen a week be- 
fore the game. Fordham 
actually organized a posse 
to search for its four- 
legged wonder - worker. 
But no trace of him could 
be found. Imagine Ford- 
ham’s horror on the day of the game 
when the ram turned up painted a bril- 
liant violet — N. Y. U.’s color! 

The head of a brown bear mounted 
in the trophy room at 
Brown Universii was 
placed in Rockefeller Hall 
in 1904. The followin 
season a year-old cu 
made its first- apearance 
at the Brown-Dartmouth 

ame. Some of the Brown 

s had hired it, in 
it ~ 8 bring pra 

In 1921 the team ac- 
quired a cub of its own. He 
was barely able to toddle 
around the biology build- 
ing, where he was allowed 
to cavort at large. One day 
curiosity got the better of him. He sam- 
pled some chemicals and went the way 
of that famous cat who was also curious. 

Next came Bruno the Second. He ap- 


ed at all the Brown 
Pee CU TEE crwiag: kann ook 
viet ete Oe ee 


500 pounds. He to be turned over 
toa Z00. 
Bruno Third was a tempera- 
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PITT PANTHER 
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Fourth, the present mascot, is a brindle 
bulldog presented to Yale by Cyrus 
Taylor. He lives with a private mae | 
in New Haven, and has a big enoug 
— to take in boarders. 
ittsburgh University adopted a 
panther as a mascot in 1908, getting the 
idéa from Panther Hollow, 
a strip of land which runs 
between the Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Tech 
campuses. Of course the 
boys do not bring a live 
panther to oa gi If 
they did nobody would 
come to them. A student, 
usually a cheerleader, 
dresses up like a panther 
and cuts didoes over 
the place. The costume, 
consisting of seven deer 
skins and a panther cov- 
ering, weighs forty 


Columbia University’s shabby |ook- 
ing lion is also a student in animal's 
clothing. 

The origin of Princeton's tiger is ac- 
counted for in two ways. Some his- 
torians claim that the tiger comes from 
the orange and black striped uniforms 
worn by the team. 

Others say that the name was given 
because of Princeton’s famous “tiger” 
cheer: 

Tiger. Sis, boom, ah! Princetonl 
which was picked up from a regiment 


as it p through Princeton during 
the Civil War. - 

Southern Methodist a con- 
test to find its mascot. librarian, of 


he was brought to ge York in a 
allopin: ‘ dancing cavorting 
st Phe Polo Grounds, _ 
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Radio News & Notes 





MARY MARRY MERRY 

These three words tell Dr. Harry Lee 
Smith what part of the sean hale 
from. Maybe you'll have to say a few more 
words to help him, such as, “wash, water, 
Washington, log, off, on.” But “Mary, 
marry, mm e him the biggest part of 
the clue. 

Dr. Smith is the expert who knows just 
what people are doing to the King’s - 
lish in di — sections of ages ha 

ou say, , , merry” so that 
Joch wood Saiiiiie diligsoes foam tho clless, 
Dr. Smith knows that you live east of the 
Allegheny mountains. When you make 
them all sound alike, you've been brought 
up in the Mid-west. If you say “dawg” for 
“dog,” you come from the South. 

Dr. Smith has a large studio audience 
durin hie Sear rom this aonen — 
he selects the le whose s 
examine and identify. Whe’ prope is 
“Where Are You From?” It comes over the 
Mutual Network every Wednesday at 8:00 
P. M. 


DISSECTING SYMPHONIES 


If you're interested in a musical educa- 
tion, tune in next Friday at 2:00 P. M. on 
NBC-Blue. Dr. Damrosch is back on the 
air. He takes music apart for you, tells you 
how it is built and just why it makes you 
sigh or sends shivers down your spine. 

Dr. Damrosch knows his business. He 
was giving concerts before many of_us were 
born. After he tells you what to look for in 
a piece of music, he puts his orchestra into 
action so that you can do some dissecting 
for yourself, ; 


SPEAKING OF ORCHESTRAS 


Hans Wilhelm Steinberg will conduct 
the first six concerts of the NBC S ony 
at 10:00 P. M. Saturdays on NBC-BI ue. If 
you like ——— music, you'll want to 
give your attention to this. And, if you 
have a book, a free hour, or a casual con- 
versation on your hands, this’ll make a 
fine background for reading, chats, or just 
plain day-dreams, 

YHMEKE BRINGS LUCK 
“As I raise the Yhmeke, pat your hands. 


Yhmeke to the right, pat your feet. Yhmeke 
to the left, bat ee gag Yhmeke down, 


hum...m..:.m. 
That’s Richard Huey, Moderator, calling 
the Sheep and Goats Club to another meet- 





TYPEWRITERS—All Makes. Low- 

est Prices. Installments and trade- 

ins accepted. Also repairs. ALL 

LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO., 

119 W. 23rd St., New York City, 
CHelsea 2-5350 


NO PREMIUMS 
But the extra value in our approvals will please 
you. References appreciated. La Jolla Stamp Co., 
Box 333], La Jolla, Calif. 


CHEMICALS 
FREE che Supplies at Se. Equip complete 


mistry catalogue. 
laboratory. Kemkit Seientifie Corporation, 397 8 Bridge 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














ing than this. Pick up the Sheep and Goats 

b over Mutual, on Wednesdays at 9:30 

P. M. 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard) 

GRETTA BAKER 


Conflict 
(Concluded from page 35) 
tunately, many, like mine, had come 


to believe in freedom; they found 
that America was a much easier place 
to live in, and they had lost the earlier 
desire to go back to the “old country” 
as soon as they had made their “mil- 
lions.” But there were others. For them, 
the old traditions still lived, symbolized 
by the Emperor. They still clung to 
their wooden gods. Sometimes, one of 
our group would be missing from his 
seat in the classroom and the explana- 
tion would be forthcoming that he had 
been sent to Japan to finish his educa- 
tion. Or a whole family would pull up 
its roots and depart, to transplant it- 
self because its children were getting 
out of hand. I was afraid that I might 
be sent away, too. 

I used to wonder if everyone else 
felt as I did when I vowed allegiance 
to democracy on the one hand, and on 
the other accepted an emperor with no 
outward protest. Or was I making too 
much of an unimportant matter? I used 
to wonder just what they meant when 
they put two flags, one with stars and 
stripes, the other with a bright red sun, 
side by side. I’m still wondering. 





hat is double petunia 
What is i 

Well, a petunia is a flower like a be- 
gonia; 

A begonia is a meat like sausage; 

A sausage and battery is a crime; 

Monkeys crime trees; 

Trees a crowd; 

A rooster crowd in the morning and 
made a noise; 

A noise is on your face like your eyes; 

The eyes is the opposite of the nays; 

A horse nays and has a colt; 

You get a colt and go to bed and wake 
up in morning with double petunia. 

—University Daily Kansan. 
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Just think—all the things you could 
do with one of the valuable awards 
in the Scholastic contest! 


Prizes of $50, $25, $10, and four | 
prizes of $4 PRANG Tempera Sets 
for best examples of Advertising Art. 
PICTORIAL ARF 
Prizes of $50, $25, $15, and ten 


prizes of $2.50 each for best ex- 
amples of Pictorial Art. 


SPECIAL AWARD! Prize winning entries 
using TUNED PALET Products will win an extra 
award. 


NEW! A free folio of NEW “Winning Art 
Ideas” and complete contest rules. Send now! 





PAUL WHITEMAN 


SAYS: “The Committee Model 


MARTIN 
TROMBONE 


is a distinct addition 
to any man’s band.” 


Martin, the horn top 
professionals recommend. 
At’s easier to play, has bet- 
ter tone and you'll make 
faster progress. ities 
for fame and fortune on ra- 
dio and records were never 
greater. Get started now! 
Send today for FREE folder 
~—also photo of Paul Whiteman 
and his all-Martin Trombone 
Section. Mention the in- 
strument you play or prefer. 
Saxophones - Trumpets - Cornets «Trombones 


MARTIN ‘conrar, 











































CHOLASTIC is twenty years 
S old. From a humble beginning 
in the post-war depression, it 
has kept unerringly on its course 
through the worst depression of 
our country’s history. With its com- 
panion publications, Junior Scho- 
lastic and Scholastic Coach, it now 
has well over 300,000 subscribers 
and at least three times that many 
every-issue readers. There is noth- 
ing remarkable about its growth; for, after all, 
Scholastic was founded before many other far 
more successful and profitable publications such 
as Readers Digest and Time. 

But there are a few things about Scholastic 
which are noteworthy. We have, elsewhere in this 
issue, pointed with pardonable pride to some of 
our achievements, our services to American educa- 
tion. The congratulatory messages from leaders of 
American thought sent us on this anniversary con- 
tain tributes to an influence that cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of mere numbers and figures. 

For the instruments of education and culture 
cannot be spectacular. No agency dedicated to the 
advancement of human progress can be effective, 
if, for the sake of temporary gain, it compromises 
with truth or caters to tawdry tastes. Whatever its 
shortcomings, Scholastic has guarded vigilantly its 
standards, has not wavered in its devotion to 
education in the truest sense, and with untiring 
determination, has lived up to its early-announced 
objectives: to prepare high school students for 
wise, responsible, and democratic citizenship; to 
help teachers arouse in their pupils a genuine ap- 
preciation of the best in literature; and to guide 
young people in their quest for healthful, happy, 
useful lives. At the same time it was essential to 
manufacture the finished product at a cost low 
enough to be within reach of children of moderate- 
income families. Those whose lives have been 
touched by Scholastic in these twenty years can 
best determine to what extent we have succeeded 
in these objectives. 

On this occasion, we wish to express ‘our sincere 
gratitude to our thousands of teacher friends who 
use Scholastic in their classrooms. Their unselfish 
handling of subscription orders without reward, 
and their frequent counsel and suggestions have 
been vitally important. And I humbly salute the 
staff, from clerks to editors, whose skill, loyalty, 
enthusiasm and devotion have really made Scho- 
lastic what it is. 

But no matter how devoted to our job, we of 








the staff of Scholastic could not 
have rendered the service we have 
given education, could not have 
maintained our high standards and 
low price, could not, in short, have 
existed through these troublous 
times, without the large financial 
support of George H. Clapp and 
Augustus K. Oliver. To them, and 
a few others (see page 21) who 
have financed our program, we 
dedicate this issue of Scholastic. pee 

They have been superbly generous, patient, and 
kind. We were always confident of their support 
when we refused to lower our standards. Their 
deep and sustained interest in Scholastic was 
never prompted by personal gain, but only by 
genuine educational motives. In the face of an 
often distressing financial record, their concern 
was always that we make an honest contribution 
to the educational and cultural standards of our 
country. But, most important of all, not once in 
the entire history of Scholastic did they, even by 
suggestion, interfere with or dictate the editorial 
policies of the magazine. 

And that is a tribute not only to the owners of 
Scholastic but te our American way of life — our 
freedom in a constitutional democracy. For in- 
dividual property rights are essential to freedom 
of expression. When the media of expression be- 
come dependent upon éither license or financial 
aid from the state, freedom is automatically re- 
stricted. Every totalitarian state represents the 
ultimate example of such degradation of man’s 
intellectual freedom —a fact that is doubly sig- 
nificant for us today. ; 

For Scholastic was founded shortly after the 
close of the First World War. We who had en- 
gaged in that conflict turned joyfully to the tasks 
of peace, confident that we might work in a free 
world toward an ennobled civilization. Now, 
twenty years after, one corner of the world is 
again fighting desperately to preserve the rights 
of free men. But Scholastic, remembering the long 
history of man, is neither disillusioned nor cynical. 
We face a new decade with a strong and living 
faith in the future, a determination to help spread 
that faith among young people everywhere, and a 
willingness to give our lives to build a new world 
order founded on the free consent of the governed, 
for which many generations of our forefathers 
fought and died. May God give us strength and 


courage! 





MAURICE R. ROBINSON 
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A STATESMAN SPEAKS 
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GREAT CHARACTER 
IS EVERLASTING 


Declaring it to be “founded 
on the living rock of principle,” 


this statesman added: 


“It survives the man who 
possessed it; survives his age— 


perhaps his country, his lan- 
guage.” 


A man’s thoughts and con- 
duct are his own and the degree 
of his character is largely self- 


fixed. 
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Bright Autumn hues, 4 


of course... but color. 


also means variety, scenic thrills, new frie 


@ Whether you're going home for the 


week-end or on a trip far across the map, 
Fall travel is at its best by Super-Coach. 
There’s brilliant beauty to enjoy along your 
route, while you relax in the comfort of 
your deep-cushioned chair. It’s. the way to 





PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 
new Feet City, 245 West 50th St. 


vu 





Boston, Mass 
Ft, Worth, Texas 
905 


cc “sae oe 


see “This Amazing America” fest. Go 
when youlike—return when yor’ fike. Grey- 
hound schedules are fast and convenient. 
See move—you can usually go one way, 
return another without adding a penny 10. 
the low cost of your round tip ticket 
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